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[O-HY. PREFACE 

7n presentinfr this modest volume 
to the pnblic the author trusts 
that the reader will not mistake 
its purpose. Unlike Lieutenant 
Bilse's ''Little Garrison'^ it has 
no '' mission y It is but a simple 
story of simple lives and human 
passions, plain-told and unpre- 
tentious. It is based on conditions 
which, though they admit of un- 
pleasant possibilities, are none 
the less essential to the main- 
tenance and discipline of a great 
institution— the Regular Army 
of the United States. 

A soldier himself y the author 
especially desires that the work 
be not construed as in any way 
reflecting upon the character or 
efficiency of the service. 

Philip Harding, a character 
herein portrayed, is a charac- 
terization of the thistle which ivill 
sometimes flourish in the rose- 
garden, until detected by the 
sharp eye, of the attendant. 
G. W. L. 
Manila, P. L, September, igo^. 
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Chapter I. 

THE RIVALS. 

ntil Philip Harding 
and Jack Lawton, 
Lawrence Univer- 
sity's two aptest 
students, discov- 
ered thattheir affec- 
tions were centred upon the same 
young lady they were the warmest 
of friends. But no sooner was the 
unpleasant fact revealed to them 
than a lifetime friendship was 
changed to mutual estrangement. 
The big, handsomely-appointed 
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room in the dormitory which 
they occupied jointly, seldom 
bestowed its innumerable com- 
torts upon both at one time after 
the unwholesome revelation. Did 
one attend an evening party at 
the university, or one of the 
enjoyable social events, for which 
the adjacent garrison was famous, 
the other was almost invariably to 
be found shut up in his room, 
studying or pensively pacing the 
floor. And at such times, at this or 
that elect function, the unwittine- 
object of this keen-felt rivalry, 
li-udora Hammond, the pretty and 
accomplished daughter of Colonel 
Hammond, commander of the 
adjoining garrison, was captain 
ol the funmakers. 

It is not to be presumed that 
so apparent a coolness between 
the two young students, who had 
been known always to be devoted 
comrades, escaped the notice 
ol those with whom they were 
brought in daily contact; and that 

t.udora Hammond failed to leam 
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of their unfriendly relations is 
somew hat to be marveled at. The 
fact was that Miss Hammond pos- 
sessed a disposition so sweet and 
amiable that unwelcome tidings 
found ingress to her pure young 
mind difficult. If proffered intelli- 
gence was good she was ever an 
attentive listener, but to the de- 
rogatory or slanderous she turned 
a deaf ear. Among her chosen 
associates her deportment was 
regarded as exemplary, and her 
principles as worthy of emulation. 
She was now nineteen years of 
age, and her life thus far had 
been as happy and successful as 
her adoring parents might have 
wished, but at this time ominous, 
black clouds were looming upon 
the horizon of her life, threaten- 
ing to blot out with their ap- 
proaching shadows the sunshine 
of her youthful happiness. 

Philip Harding came, as did 
Jack Lawton, of one of the best 
families in the, State. Though in- 
telligent and interesting person- 
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ally, he was afflicted with an evil 
and ungovernable temper, which, 
he had often been admonished,' 
would some day involve him in 
trouble. 

In temperament Lawton con- 
trasted sharply from his rival. 
He was never irritable, nor had 
he any but words of cheer and 
encouragement for those with 
whom his everyday life at the 
university placed him on terms of 
intimacy, [n personal appearance 
he was tall, erect and fair, with 
a face whose features were 
regular and pleasing. His eyes 
were of a clear blue and his fore- 
head was high and intellectual. 
His nose and mouth bore a sug- 
gestion of effeminacy, but a 
well-defined chin and a certain 
firmness of jaw offset these mi- 
nor incongruities and lent ''char- 
acter'' to his face. 

A physiognomist would have 
seen little of this last named qual- 
ity in the face of Philip Harding. 
Determination and impulse, it is 
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true, were written conspicuously 
on it, but it was sadly lacking in 
those indefinable requisites so 
necessary to a happy ensemble 
of features. Harding, like Law- 
ton, w^as tall, but he possessed 
none of the latter's fineness of 
contour; instead, he was of a 
development that approached 
burliness, and this, with a com- 
plexion dark almost to swarthi- 
ness, would, had it not been for 
his ingratiating versatility, have 
rendered him almost forbidding 
to the average persori. 

The above descriptive outline 
of Philip Harding and Jack Law- 
ton I have given because they 
are to assume prominent roles 
farther on in this narrative. The 
quarrel, which had long been 
impending between the two oc- 
curred in this wise: 

The evening parties at Colo- 
nel Hammond's palatial quarters 
in the garrison were conceded 
by all to be the most enjoyable 
of all the social gatherings held 
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in the country, and here the 
''bofi'toii^^ flocked for the inter- 
course which their volatile na- 
tures craved. With the univer- 
sity's quota of attendants inva- 
riably came Harding or Law- 
ton; but for some inexplicable 
reason, during a period of sev- 
eral m.onths, both had failed to 
present themselves on the same 
evening. There was, of course, 
considerable speculation as to 
the cause of this, and some of 
the more discerning ones, who 
had observed the artful delicacy 
with which both paid their atten- 
tions to Miss Hammod, had the 
temerity to advance the belief 
that the two young men were 
at swords' points over the girl. 
However, this explanation failed 
to satisfy the knowing. They 
held that if the two were rivals 
arid on . the outs they would 
hardly have arranged against the 
possibility of an encounter at 
Colonel Hammond's soirees. 
But the^Q various opinions and 



theories were thrown into disor- 
derly rout one evening when, 
much to the astonishment of all 
present, both Harding and Law- 
ton appeared in the Colonel's 
reception room. 

Tne surprise evinced by each 
upon remarking the other's pres- 
ence made it obvious that the 
meeting had resulted from some 
mistake and was mutually un- 
sought. Harding was the first to 
recover his ease, for he had 
scowled blackly; while Lawton 
had made the episode ridiculous- 
ly apparent by recoiling as if he 
expected a blow. 

Many a significant ''I told you 
so" passed between certain wise- 
acres who had previously averred 
that a lack of entente cordiale 
existed between the two students; 
and those of them who witnessed 
the occurrence were quick to 
predict that a denoument was 
imminent. 

The party promised to be a 
great success. Everybody was 
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effervescent with good humor an i 
merry laughter sounded through- 
out the well-filled rooms. But 
suddenly a portentous hush fell 
upon the assembly. No one knew 
what had occasioned it. The 
guests looked inquiringly at each 
ather and silence reigned every- 
where. Anon there was a slight 
commotion in a little alcove apper- 
taining to the drawing room and 
thither the attention of all was 
attracted: What they saw ap- 
prised them that the expected 
contretemps between Harding and 
Lawton had happened. The for- 
mer was heard to address the 
latter in subdued, yet angry tones: 

"You knew that she and I 
were conversing in the alcove. 
Your uncourteous intrusion is 
inexcusable." 

''I beg your pardon," respond- 
ed young Lawton, calmly, ''I 
knew nothing of the sort. I had 
reason to think that I might find 
Miss Hammond alone here." 

The two men had stepped forth 
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from the alcove and stood in plain 
view. The male guests in the 
room closed around the two stu- 
dents, and all the men in the 
adjoining rooms excused them- 
selves and hurried to the scene 
of the disturbance, leaving the 
ladies to wring their tiny jewelled 
hands and wish themselves else- 
where. 

Harding, at Lawton's retort, 
had grown deathly pale. Both men 
disregarded the appeals of those 
around them not to make a scene. 

'4f I were other than a guest 
here,^' hissed Harding, working 
himself into a towering rage, '4 
would leave the print of my fist 
on your contemptible face." 

^'Harding/' said Lawton quiet- 
ly, ''I beg of you not to dis- 
grace us both by your boisterous 
threats. I assure you again that 
I did not know you were in 
Miss Hammond's company." 

''You He, damn you! Fll— " 

Harding directed a vicious 
blow at Lawton's head, but the 
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slim young student sprang nimbly 
out of reach, a look of sudden 
passion lighting up his face as 
he did so. For a moment he re- 
garded his assailant peculiarly, 
then he turned and walked thought- 
fully away, leaving his enraged 
schoolmate in the restraining 
hands of a half-dozen guests. 

During the above shameful 
occurrence no one had noticed 
the graceful figure of Eudora 
Hammond as she stood horrified 
in the alcove, fearing to move 
lest she might be discovered- 
might be regarded by all pres'ent 
as a party to the disgraceful 
scene enacted. 

When the crowd had dis- 
persed she came forth from her 
hiding-place, intending to retire 
for the evening, but she had 
not yet left the room when she 
was accosted by Harding. 

''I trust you will forgive my — ■' 

''There is nothing to forgive,'' 
interrupted Miss Hammond, 
^'ruffians owe no apologies." 
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sile swept by him disdainfully 
and disappeared, and his dark 
face took on a darker scowl, 
while bitterly but softly he cursed 
the man whom he vowed had 
got him into ill favor with the 
girl he loved. 

*'I know it was awfully improp- 
er," he soliloquized, ^*but she 
has no right to take it so serious- 
ly/' Then his thoughts revert- 
ed to his rival and a look of 
awful hatred distorted his swar- 
thy visage. ''May my body 
burn in Hell's fire" he sibilated, 
"if I don't have revenge on 
him!" 

And it may be that the shame- 
ful persecution which Jack Law- 
ton suffered in after years was 
the result of Harding's self- 
inflicted malediction. 

For him, now that he had been 
renounced by Eudora Hammond, 
there was no longer any pleas- 
ure in the entertainment. He 
donned his hat and gloves and 
strolled toward the university 
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without so much as taking leave 
of either host or hostess. 

When he had covered half 
the distance to- the school 
grounds he left the roundabout 
sidewalk which he had been fol- 
lowing and took a much shorter 
course through a scattering lit- 
tle wood. Pursuing a narrow 
path which zigzagged among the 
trees he presently came within 
sight of a solitary pedestrian. 
It was a man. His hands were 
thrust ^deep into his trousers 
pockets, his head was inclined 
forward and his pace was slow. 
He was evidently in deep 
thought. There was no moon and 
by the dim light of the stars 
Harding could make out nothing 
familiar in the outline of the 
fiofure ahead of him. How he 
wished it was his rival! He would 
give half his father's wealth to 
have that pale-faced rascal in 
this gloomy wood with no one 
to come to his rescue. 

The figure ahead moved more 
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slowly and in a few moments 
Harding overtook it. '^Not very 
light among the trees," was his 
salutation. 

"Quite light enough for our 
purpose," said the figure, sud- 
denly facing him, Harding re- 
coiled in astonishment. He was 
face to face with Jack Lawton. 
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Chapter II. 

TLL REPAY YOU TEN-FOLD. 

]HILIP Harding, 
though somewhat 
confused at the 
sudden revelation, 
was not dismayed. 
However, the en- 
counter was so unexpected that he 
lost some of his characteristic ag- 
gressiveness; in short the meeting 
seemed not to afford him all the 
pleasure that he had a few 
moments since declared it would. 
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There \Aas someting in Lawton^s 
manner that portended evil. 

''Well, what do you purpose 
to do?" asked Harding after a 
moment of dead silence. 

"Phihp Harding," said Law- 
ton, speaking in clear, even 
tones. "A little while since you 
struck at me, and although your 
fist did not touch me, yet you 
left a mark. I demand that you 
apologize for your disgraceful 
behavior." 

''When Phihp Harding apolo- 
gizes to a bigoted stripling — well, 
d — n me if I don't teach—" 

He broke off as anger mastered 
him and sprang backward a 
few paces, at the same time re- 
moving his coat and hat. Young 
Lawton threw^ off his coat and 
stood awaiting his powerful op- 
ponent with a calmness that was 
admirable. There was a terrible 
menace in the bull-like neck and 
massive shoulders of Harding as 
he approached his slender rival, 
but the latter was not daunted. 
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Truly it was an exhibition of 
unalloyed nerve on the part of 
Lawton, considered with refer- 
ence to the fact that his op- 
ponent was nearly a third 
larger and a half-dozen years 
older than he. They had boxed 
together many times, and though 
Lawton was the more skillful in 
the art, yet the immense weight 
of Harding had made it obvious 
that he would win from the slight- 
er man under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

They faced each other warily, 
their arms extended in true pu- 
gilistic style. Lawton was the first 
to strike out, but his blow did 
not land; instead it precipitated 
a clinch which resulted badly 
for him, for no sooner were the 
hands of his gigantic antagonist 
upon him than he was whirled 
off his feet and dashed with 
crashing force to the ground a 
dozen feet distant. But the in- 
trepid youth was up like a flash, 
and rushed furiously upon the 
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giant. A mighty struggle ensued. 
They* reeled and swayed here 
and there in a bone-crushing eni- 
brace, eich putting forth his 
utmost efforts to bear the other 
down. Presently their holds of 
each other parted and they flew 
asunder as if impelled by an 
unseen force. The breathing of 
the larger man was like the 
puffing of an engine. He was 
becoming exhausted. Lawton saw 
this, but he was inexorable. He 
again rushed upon his opponent, 
whose defense now became 
weaker with each labored breath. 
His great arms became power- 
less to protect his swollen and 
bleeding face For several 
minutes, as Law^ton rained blow 
after blow upon his face and 
body, he staggered blindly about 
blubbering awful execrations as 
his rival's fist changed his un- 
recognizable face to an unsightly 

pulp. 

For all this, whether Lawton 
was justified in inflicting upon 



his ill-tempered rival so severe 
a measure of punishment Of not, 
\ he was destined in after, years 
to pay a price so dear that naught 
save his own blood would be 
adequate. 

But to-night the., future was 
causing Lawton no concern. It 
was the present. When his ad- 
versary was /iors de combat 
he donned his coat and hat, 
brushed his clothes and continued 
on toward the university, leaving 
his unconscious victim lying 
where he had fallen. 

Arrived at the dormitory he 
went up to his room and lighted 
a^lamp; then he produced from 
his trunk a photograph, at which 
he gazed steadily for several 
minutes. *'Was she worth it?" 
he asked himself, thinking of 
Eudora Hammond, whose pic- 
ture it was, and of what he had 
done in. the wood. *'Yes, yes," 
he added after a pause, /'I would 
do it over a thotimnd times for 
ber," 
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He pressed the cardboard pas- 
sionately to his lips, then put 
it away and went to bed, won- 
dering whether his late oppo- 
nent would occupy the bed on 
the opposite side of the room 
some time before morning. Dur- 
ing the night he was haunted 
by visions of a hideous, swollen 
face. Jn his waking moments he 
could not rid his mind of a sus- 
picion that Harding had been 
seriously injured and that he 
might be in sore need of medi- 
cal aid. About 3 o clock in the 
mofning, ,being unable longer 
to stand the strain of the dark 
forebodings w^hich tortured his 
brain, Law^ton arose, dressed 
himself and started for the scene 
of the combat. He found Hard- 
ing lying, still unconscious, 
where he had left him. He lifted 
the insensible man upon his shoul- 
der, im^mense bulk that he was, 
and after many rests along the 
way managed to get him to the 
dormitory, where he applied 
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restoratives which soon had the 
desired effect, and Harding re- 
gained consciousness. Lawton 
summoned a physician and 
cared as tenderly for his late op- 
ponent as though he were a 
brother. In a week the sick man 
was able again to walk about 
the room. He showed no incli- 
nation to talk and Lawton did 
not press him. So soon as he 
was able to resume his studies 
Harding removed his effects to 
another room in the dormitory. 
When he was taking away the 
last of his possessions he turned 
to Lawton, who chanced to be 
in the room, and said with 
a strange significance in his 
voice: 

"Lawton, you've ministered 
very kindly to me; but 77/ pay 
ypti back ten-fold some day. Don't 
forget that you have it coming." 

There was a hidden meaning 
in Harding's words, which Law- 
ton thought he did not misinter- 
pret, yet he showed no sign of 
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having taken umbrage when he 
answered cheerfully: 

'*If you appreciate my poor 
efforts I am glad. I assure you 
that whatever I have done has 
been done cheerfully." 

As Harding left the room 

there was on his dark face a 

scornful smile^ which rose unin- 

^vited inLawton's vision for many 

days afterward. 

One evening, a fortnight after 
the above incident^ young Law- 
ton resolved to call on Miss 
Hammond, with the object of 
making amends for what he con- 
ceived to be his improper con- 
duct on the night of the quarrel 
betw^een Harding and himself; 
for he, like his rival, had left 
the company without a formal 
leave-taking. He had felt badly 
over this ever since. He had 
always received the lion's share 
of the hospitality for which the 
Hammonds were everywhere es- 
teemed. He comforted himself 
with the thought that he had 
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not been the aggressor in the 
disgraceful contretemps at Colo- 
nel Hammond's party; this was 
all that buoyed him up as he 
made his way on this beautiful 
summer evening toward the gar- 
rison. As he emerged fromthe 
little wood in which the fight 
had taken place the sun was 
just sinking in a bed of pink 
and purple. It was a sight fit to' 
please the most extravagant eye, 
and its gorgeous beauty was not 
wasted on the susceptible young 
student who, having left the 
shadowy wood behind, now 
strode in rapt silence along a 
flower-fnnged path, feasting\is 
eyes upon the great expanse of 
coloring that adorned the west. 
Suddenly a light step sounded 
near the entranced young man 
and he was precipitated to mun- 
dane earth, and a consciousness 
of his commonplace surround- 
ings— but no! His surroundings 
were anything but commonplace. 
Standing facing him in the path 



a dozen paces distant was a 
vision of girlish beauty. Lawton 
found it difficult to repress an 
exclamation of surprise. 

''No apologies, Mr. Lawton'' 
were the words that fell in mus- 
ical accents upon that young 
man's ear. "I myself have been 
charmed by the beautiful sunset." 

Eudora Hammond stood there, 
looking more beautiful, Lawton 
thought, than he had ever seen 
her. 

''Ah! Eudora," said Lawton, 
finding his voice, "it is well that 
you broke the spell. I was just 
beginning to hear the flapping 
of angels' wings." 

He had doffed his hat and gone 
up to her with extended hand. 
She laid her tapering, velvety 
fingers in his hand v^ith, it 
seemed to him, a little reluc- 
tance. Would she renounce him 
as he had reason to suspect she 
had Harding? Lawton told him- 
self that if he had to give her 
up he would give up the world 
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likewise, and all that a promis- 
ing future held in store for him. 
He had given the subject a great 
deal of very serious thought, 
and had vowed to battle bravely 
with the crisis which something 
told him was about to befall, but 
he harbored an esoteric fear that 
he would not be able to rise 
above the -wreckage of his first 
love. 

^'It is fortunate that we meet 
thus, Jack,'' said the girl after 
a short silence. ''I have some- 
thing to say to you— something 
which I trust will not depress 
you as it has me." 

She raised a pair of large, 
child-like blue eyes to his and 
Lawton knew from the look of 
unspeakable sorrowthey held that 
what she was about to say was 
not of her own volition. 

^4 know what you have to 
tell me, my dear girl," said 
Lawton, and there was in his 
throat a strange choking sen- 
sation that he had never expe- 



rienced before. '* Your inexorable 
father has forbidden you to re- 
ceive me. I do not blame him; 
I knew it was coming^. I richly 
deserve this for exchanging a 
single word with that beast." 
Lawton let fall the little hand 
which nestled in his and hung 
his head dejectedly. For several 
minutes there was not a sound, 
not a movement. He had guessed 
the true purport of Colonel Ham- 
mond's ultimatum. 

"Does this mean, then, that 
we shall have to part — forever?" 
asked the youth presently, and 
he raised his head and regarded 
the girl sadly. 

''Yes, Jack," she quavered^ 
'•it is inevitable. Papa is unyield- 
ing. I have used every art, by 
which I had hoped to propitiate 
him, to no avail." 

''Eudora," said Lawton, emo* 
tion weUing up in his voice, ' 'that 
mere breach of etiquette that 
evening in the garrison was the 
only questionable act of which I 



have ever been guilty. For a first 
trivial offense lam condemned — 
made an outcast." 

''Jack," pleaded the girl tear- 
fully, helplessly, ''you must not 
look at the dark side. We may 
meet again — some time. The 
regiment, you know, has been 
ordered to the Department of 
the East. It will occupy a garrison 
somewhere on Lake Ontario. 
Cannot we write?" 

As the girl ceased speaking 
the sound of approaching foot- 
steps came to their ears. A mo- 
ment later the figure of a tall, 
powerfully-built man came out 
of the wood near by and advanced 
in their direction with rapid 
strides. It was Philip Harding. He 
brushed past within arm's length 
of the couple, but ignored them 
as though he were unaware of 
their presence. 

"PhiHp Harding," sighed the 
girl with relief, when that person 
had passed out of hearing. ''He 
is being examined for a com- 



mission in the Army. I trust 
that if he is successful he will 
not be assigned to the Seventieth. 
His very presence would tor- 
ture me." 

''If he is granted a commis- 
sion," said Lawton bitterly, "he 
will ingratiate himself with your 
father, for his tongue is as artful 
as its venom is destructive. 

It was quite dark when young 
Lawton bade Eudora Hammond 
farewell in front of her beautiful 
home in the garrison. The parting 
was as such partings always are, 
when two young hearts are torn 
asunder. It is not fitting to dwell 
too long upon the weights of 
sorrow which crush out all too 
soon in one way or another the 
ephemeral happinesses of youth. 

Suffice to say that poor Law- 
ton went away downcast and 
miserable, foolishly resolved to 
wreak revenge upon the frown- 
ing world, and upon his unfor- 
tunate self aswell. 




Chapter III. 

A STARTLING ENCOUNTER. 

HREE years have 
passed since the 
events set down 
in the preceding^ 
chapter. 

^__ In a flourishing 

little city in the Middle We^t a 
young man, stupefied and crazed 
by liquor, js stumbling aimlessly 
along a dimly-lighted side street 
.where few pedestrians venture, 
especially at this late hour. But 
this youthful debauchee has 
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nothing to fear from the robbers 
who haunt the locality in which he 
,is wandering— he is penniless. 
»As he leans heavily against a 
lamp-post the light from the sorry 
lamp above falls upon his hmp 
figure and reveals something 
that might be expected under 
the circumstances. His clothes 
are ill-fitting, threadbare and 
dirty. As we look in sympathy 
upon the poor inebriate he lurches 
forward, causing his rumpled hat 
to fall off; then he clutches at 
and secures a hold On the 
lamp-post just in time to pre- 
vent himselt falling. Now that 
his hat no longer shades it, we 
behold a face which at once fixes 
our attention. It is the face of 
a beardless youth little more than 
twenty years of age; it is a face 
the lineaments of which would 
cause many to exclaim regret- 
fully, ^ 'Why does this young man 
drink!" The drunken youth, we 
note, has wavy, light-brown locks, 
to which the muck of the gutter 
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IS not a stranger. His fore- 
head is high and white, and we 
observe, upon closer inspection, 
that his eyes are of a deep blue. 
His nose and mouth appeal to 
us for they are of a mould almost 
girlish. If dissipation had not left 
its marks upon this flushed face 
•it would be most prepossessing. 
Two hours pass, during which 
the drunken youth has sunk down 
b the lamp-post, where he now 
lies inert in a profound stupor. 
From up the street there present- 
ly come the clatter of horses 
hoofs and the disquieting rattle 
of poorly washered wheels, A 
crazy old vehicle is whirled nearer 
the unconscious tippler lying at 
the lamp-post. It is drawn by a 
pair of white horses so attenuated 
and bony that their acquaintance 
with hay or corn seems shadowed 
by a question mark. The con- 
veyance contains a number of 
large cans, which at once banish 
all doubt as to its character. It 
is a dajry wagon. On a rickety 
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seat in front is perched a man 
whose summer of Hfe has long 
since given place to the sear 
and brown of late autumn. On 
his face the beholder sees the 
stamp of three score years, but 
the 'unstooping, vigorous form 
would belie the facial chronom- 
eter. His body is inclined for- 
ward and his elbows rest upon 
his knees in an attitude of re- 
pose, but he is far from being 
asleep. Evidence of this fact is 
forthcoming, for now, immediate- 
ly opposite a certain lamp-post, 
he suddenly reins up. his horses 
as if to avoid an obstruction. 
However, it is not an obstruction 
that has caused John Mariott to 
stop his horses He has discov- 
ered the oblivious youth at the 
lamp-post, and sixty years of 
nomadic existence have taught 
him to distinguish the inimitable 
sprawl of the poor besotted vic- 
tim of drink. Springing nimbly 
down from his wagon the aged 
milkman goes over to tl^^e unwit- 
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ting youth and seeks to get him 
to his feet. This he accomplishes 
with some difficulty, the only 
sound escaping the intemperate 
fellow being a groan. Soon his 
mind clears a little and as he 
begins: to grasp his surroundings 
his eyes start from their sockets 
in horror. 

''God be merciful!" he gasps. 
.'■What am I coming to?" 

"Be calm;" tenderly consoled 
the old man, /'your imagination 
is working, my poor man." 
, As he spoke the old dairyman 
scrutinized the face of the man 
whom he supported, starting 
back as he saw there a striking 
resemblance to one upon whom 
he lavished his richest paternal 
love, The face before him was 
almost an exact counterpart of 
that of his only son, a private 
soldier in a regiment of infantry 
now fighting a barbarous fee in 
Philippine jungles. 

''My poor, unfortunate lad/' 
soothed/ the ojd pian, a? hU 
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charge in his deUrious state of 
mind attempted to draw away; 
^'I thought for a moment that 
my only boy had come back 
to his old dad li-ke this—God be 
praised that 'tis not so," 

The old dairyman smoothed 
back from the fair brow some 
curls which were matted together 
with blood that flowed from a 
wound which he had sustained 
in fallino^. 

''Wha— wha's the matter, old - 
fellow?" wheezed the boy inar- 
ticulately after several unsuccess- 
ful efforts to speak. 

^4t's all right my lad/' re- 
turned the old rnan in kindly 
accents, ''you won't niind riding 
on my wagon with me, will you?" 

'T don't think I was going 
your way when I met you, old 
fellow," answered the youth, 
enunciating more distinctly. 

"Where were you going then, 
my boy?' 

''To Hell!" said the youth 
^adly, and he put his hands to 
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his eyes as if to shut out a hor- 
rible vision of perdition. 

''Come, come now!" said the 
old man, quickly, perhaps a little 
reproachfully, ''4:hat's no place 
for useful young men hke your- 
self; so be ashamed, my lad, 
and come along with an honest 
milk peddler, who knows by la- 
mentable experience that a bite 
to eat will make you feel better.'^ 

The youth did not remonstrate 
further with his benefactor, but 
with the aid of that worthy he 
gained the rickety seat of the 
milk wagon, which was soon 
rolling along down the street at 
a very creditable rate of 6peed. 

John Mariott, the milkman,, 
owned a comfortable little resi^ 
dence in the suburbs of the city, 
and here, with the assistance of 
a bustling wife about his own 
age, he soon set before his 
inebriate protege a steaming 
breakfast, for it was now near 
that hour. Although the young 
fellow was suffering much from 
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the effects of repeated debauches, 
he ate ravenously. It seemed to 
do his host and hostess a world 
of good to watch him devour 
his food. Had they known that 
this was the first sustenance he 
had taken during three miserable 
days they m^ght have been 
more careful lest they kill their 
guest with kindness. However, 
the guest experienced no evil 
effects from his feast. When 
he had finished he was shown 
to the best room in the house, 
where he retired to bed and slept 
soundly for more than twelve 
hours. When he arose from 
his deep sleep a bountiful meal 
was spread in the cozy little 
diningroom, and he sat down 
in company with the two old 
people, who had so kindly 
ministered to him in his darkest 
hour. They did what they could 
to cheer him, and though he 
was in reality disconsolate and 
miserable, he could not refrain 
from affecting a cheerfulness 
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which, though far from being 
in keeping with his true feelings, 
he hoped might please his 
good Samaritans. From the start 
the old dairyman's wife had 
demonstrated an almost ma- 
ternal interest in the tall, fair- 
haired youth whom, she assever- 
ated with enthusiasm, looked 
the exact image of her soldier 
son, far away in the Orient, and 
the youth several times detected 
unshed tears of motherly senti- 
ment in the old woman's eyes. 
He was a tender-hearted young 
fellow, notwithstanding that he 
had sunk into the depths of a 
deplorable, reckless existence, 
and when the kind woman was 
reminded of her young son, far 
across the illimitable waters of 
the Pacific he felt very badly 
and regretted that he had yielded 
to the old milkman's entreaties 
when found by him in the street. 
For a week the youth whom 
the old milkman had rescued 
remained atthe home of the latter. 
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assisting about the dairy in such 
small work as the old dairyman 
reluctantly permitted him to. do 
upon his own request. Although 
theyoungfellowhad not expressed 
himself to his friends, he had 
fully determined never to drink 
intoxicating Jiquor again. He 
realized that'it had contributed 
largely to putting him where he 
was — in the clutches of Satan. 
Moreover, his nervous system 
was becoming impaired and his 
mind, once strong and brilliant, 
was now inactive and dull. For 
three years he had given him- 
self over unreservedly to the 
demon of drink. When he began 
he was possessed of a neat sum 
of money, good morals and an 
excellent education. Now, money 
had long ago become a stranger 
to him, his morals had been 
shattered by the licentious in- 
fluence of the grog-shop and 
his education— this was the one 
possession of which his Tiapless 
^xistQnbe h^4 not robbed him. 
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and, with each glassful, the 
treasured belonging was being 
destroyed bit by bit. 

During his stay with John 
Mariott, the dairyman, he had 
heard more about the Army than 
he had ever heard before. He 
had always had a horror of sol- 
diering as a profession, but 
through the explanations of his 
old friend, who was kept well 
acquainted with the subject by 
his son, he began to see the 
Army in a new light. He sus- 
pected that it might be a good 
place to avoid drink. He did 
not see how the influence could 
be so bad as he had seen it 
pictured; moreover, he knew that 
commissions were granted to 
enlisted men of good physique 
who were capable of passing 
the examination, and he felt 
confident that with a little poHsh- 
ing of his lethargic facuhies he 
could go through the examina- 
tion with ease. 

On the very day he left the 
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hospitable roof, under which he 
had received so many kind- 
nesses the reformed debauchee 
proceeded to a recruiting office 
and enhsted in the regular Army, 
with the understanding that he 
should be assigned to a regiment 
of infantry stationed at a beautiful 
garrison m northern New York 
on Lake Ontario. The youth 
did not inquire the number of 
the regiment to which he w^as 
to be sent for duty. Whether 
it was this or that regiment mat- 
tered little to him, for he had 
no way of judging the best or- 
ganization by the particular num- 
ber by which it was designated. 
He was at once sent by train to 
join his regiment, and the late 
afternoon of his third day's 
journey found him at his des- 
tination. He got off the train at 
a little red station house, which 
squatted in the centre of an 
ancient village contiguous to the 
garrison where the regiment was 
quartered. A number of bright- 
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looking young fellows in uniforms 
like the one with which he had 
been provided were gathered 
about the train as he stepped 
off, and one of these kindly of^ 
fered to show him the way to 
the adjutant's office/ where, he 
had previously been advised, he 
would be assigned to a company 
for duty. The ten minutes' walk 
from the station to the pos^t 
w^as soon accomplished and, 
having ieceived a word or two 
of advice from the kindly fellow 
who had directed him, the youth 
deposited his luggage in the 
hallway of a large building and 
knocked at a door which bore the 
legend ''Adjutant's Office." 

''Come in," called a heavy 
voice, and the youth pushed 
open the door and entered the 
room. At the farther side of the 
room behind a paper-strewn desk 
sat the adjutant. He was a large, 
powerful man with a face so dark 
and cynical as to be almost 
repulsive. As the eyes of the 



young recruit fell upon him the 
officer starteld perceptibly as if 
he recognizeif 1^k newcomer; 
then he settle^d baek,m^^^^^ chair 
and his swarthy fade to0^ on a 
slight pi^llpr. I'ipr ah instant the 
light of recognitioii sHpne on the 
face of the y0u|h^;,|iut^..i^ gave 
place immediately to a: strange 
look of repugnance. The adju- 
tant arose slowly and the two 
men stood facing each other 
without a word. It was painfully 
apparent to Jack Lawton, for 
the recruit was indeed he, that 
Philip Harding had received his 
commission! The helpless youth 
w^as practically at the mercy of 
his old rival. 





Chapter lY. 

THE INITIATION AND THE INCAR- 
CERATION. 

HE adjutant was the 
first to speak. 

'^Why, in the 
name of common 
sense, don't you 
report?" demanded 
Harding, in a bitter, sarcastic 
tone of voice which at once caused 
whatever color that remained in 
his hearer's face to vanish. 
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^^I was just debating," returned 
young Lawton coolly^ ''whether 
I should report to you or—" 

''Now stop right there," inter- 
rupted the adjutant angrily, 
beating his great fist on the 
desk, "and remember here- 
after that there are no "yous" 
in the Army. The President of 
the United States refers to me 
as 'first lieutenant and regimen- 
tal adjutant of the Seventieth 
Infantry,' and if such pleases 
him it does not remain for a 
d— d rag-bag of a recruit to 
introduce English grammar and 
personal pronouns in this office." 

"Oh! I see," said the other 
in an affected tone of humilia- 
tion which mystified the adjutant, 
"I am to refer to you as 'the 
adjutant.'" 

"Exactly; and I don't want 
any fine airs from you, neither 
now nor later." 

Lawton had realized his posi- 
tion. He was acting now. How- 
ever, being somewhat in the 
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dark concerning the proverbial 
^^adjutant's power to hang/' he 
was still a little indiscreet. 

^4 think, sir, the adjutant need 
not be alarmed on that score," 
he answered respectfully. ''I 
became divorced from my fine 
airs in the same locality in which 
a certain peacock out West was 
somewhat summarily separated 
from some of his feathers." 

''I think I understand you. 
Private Lavvton, but I would 
advise you to remember that 
you have a term of three years 
to serve. The quills which that 
peacock lost in the little wood 
by the garrison have chronicled 
your fate in letters of crimson 
on the records of this regiment! 
Sergeant -Major Granson — are 
you there .'^ Direct the orderly 
to show this impudent recruit 
to company K." 

Tingling with anger Lawton 
Was led away by the sergeant- 
major, a leering, red-haired fel- 
low, who had entered hastily in 
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obedience to his superior's sum^ 
mens. It began to dawn upon 
the unfortunate recruit that he 
had stepped from the frying- 
pan into the fire. Since leaving 
the university three years before, 
he had sunk into the lowest 
depths of a shameful, degrading 
life. An irate father had de- 
nounced him after the disgraceful 
affair at the university, and he 
had been spurned by his old 
associates. He had made a careful 
survey of the situation, then, 
discouraged and disgusted, and 
renounced by the girl whom he 
loved more than life itself, he 
had sought in strong drink the 
oblivion that leads to perdition. 
And is it to be wondered at that 
he pursued the course he did.^ 
Why will so many people kick the 
under dog.^ Even though we 
fall, is it in accordance with the 
laws of equity that we be pinioned 
down forever by unjust social 
sentiment.^ During the last three 
years young Lawton had often 



a^ked himself these weighty 
questions, but just now he was 
wondering whether it were not 
bitter that he had remained in 
civil hfe. As he strode along 
beside the orderly toward his 
company's quarters a new thought 
suddenly struck him. This was the 
Seventieth— the regiment of which 
Colonel Hammond was in com- 
mand. And— oh God! the thought 
nearly crazed him— EudoraHani- 
mond was here! He had never 
been able to forget her, but he 
had hoped to be spared seeing 
her again. In his dreams when he 
had drunk excessively, he had 
been haunted by visions of a 
lace from which all the old-time 
gayety had vanished, and always 
in the background he had seen 
the dark, evil face of Philip 
Harding. The very thought that 
Harding might be near the girl 
had been distracting to Lawton, 
even in his sober, waking hours; 
for the oracle of his experience 
in the West whispered warning- 
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ly to him that every motive of 
his old rival could be naught 
but evil. 

In a few minutes the adjutant's 
orderly arrived at the quarters 
of company K with his charge 
and reported him to the first 
sergeant for duty. That func- 
tionary, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
sandy-complexioned man about 
thirty years of age, looked the 
young recruit over critically. 

''Any previous service?" he ^ 
questioned bluntly. 

''No sir," replied Lawton res- 
pectfully, not yet having learned 
that when in conversation with 
a non-commissioned officer the 
"sir" was omitted. 

The sergeant winked at the 
orderly aside. 

"Fight.^" he queried, regarding 
the new arrival lackadaisically. 

The recruit seemed a little 
puzzled. 

'Tve never been in a battle, 
but I suppose I could fight," he 
3nsv\^ered, vyrondering if h^ wa§ 
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about to be subjected to a second 
examination. 

'^I don't mean that kind of 
fighting, " said the sergeant, trying 
to hide an amused smile, ' ^I mean 
can you handle your fists?" 

''No. As a pugilist Fve never 
taken any prizes. Is that a 
requisite?" 

'^Well, ordinarily I shouldn't 
sav it was, but in K company it's 
different, you know. There aren't 
so many medals of honor for 
gallantry in action in K as there 
are in some, other companies, 
but in the matter of rough-and- 
tumble-go-as- you-please scraps 
it's certainly a distinguished 
organization. If you can't fight 
you'd better stay in here with 
me till the smell of moth balU 
leaves your uniform, for some of 
those fellows in the squad-room 
regard a 'rookie' in about the 
same manner that a bull regards 
a red rag!" 

"Do you take all the recruits 
under your protection upon their 



arrival?" asked Lawton, looking 
about the room for evidence in 
the way of bunks. 

''That depends much upon the 
proportions and fighting abiHty 
of the man. If he's a man that's 
pretty likely to hold his own, I 
let him take the full initiatory 
degree without any unnecessary 
sparring or side bouts, but if he 
doesa t happen to be pugnacious 
by inclination, I require him to 
ease in and take as much as he 
can stand at a time." 

Though quite well acquainted 
with the ways of the world, 
Lawton was what is known in the 
Army as a ''rookie," which term 
is synonymous with "raw re- 
cruit." He was totally in the dark 
as to whether the sergeant was 
making a joke at his expense or 
whether he was really to be 
tendered a rough reception and 
perhaps an unpleasant hazing by 
the members of the company with 
which his lot was cast. Not 
relishing the probability of being 
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put down as a coward by his 
first sergeant he determined 
upon the alternative of bearding 
the lion in his den. 

''As I said," remarked young 
Lawton, afteramoment'sthought, 
turning an unusually clear pair 
of blue eyes on the big sergeant, 
'Tve never taken any prizes for 
fighting, nor did I come in the 
Army seeking any, but if it's just 
the same to you, sir, I believe 
ril take up my abode among those 
with whomFm to be associated." 

''That's a wise conclusion, 
lad," and the sergeant gave the 
tall recruit a look that was not 
entirely devoid of admiration. 
"Come, then, and I'll have Ser- 
geant Harris issue you an 
equipment." 

The first sergeant of company 
K was indeed a hustler. In less 
than twenty minutes Lawton had 
been fitted out with a bunk, 
locker, mess kit, rifle and belt 
and the several other articles 
with whigh ^n infantryman i§ 
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equipped when in garrison. Then 
he was shown into a comfortable 
and commodious squad-room, 
where he was informally made 
known to Sergeant Harris, 
the non-commissioned officer in 
charge. Harris was short, dark 
and stocky. He was military, 
concise and irritable, and seemed 
to the youthful recruit the 
antithesis of the big, soft-spoken 
first sergeant, who now left him, 
with a last word of advice, to 
the tender mercies of his new- 
found companions. 

Much to the astonishment of 
the admonished recruit all went 
well in the squad-room for several 
days, during which time he had 
been going through arduous set- 
ting up exercises and recruits' 
drill. But the unprecedented calm 
in Sergeant Harris's squad-room 
was the calm that precedes the 
storm. Occupying a bunk next to 
young Lawton was a bellicose 
German of a bulk which, apart 
from any pugilistic capabihtie? 
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he might have possessed, made 
him a formidable antagonist. 
This great fellow, "Dutch," so 
called, as his acquaintance with 
the fair recruit naturally progress- 
ed, made himself more and more 
disagreeable by getting off crude 
and poorly turned jokes and play- 
mg embarrassing tricks, which, 
owing toLawton's lack of famil- 
iarity with things military, often 
placed him in an absurd and 
ludicrous light in the presence of 
everybody in the squad-room. To 
bethebuttofridicule at the hands 
of so inferior a fellow as the 

unfeeling"Dutch,"wasmorethan 
the high spirited youth could long 
endure. The clash, whichall in the 
squad-room had looked forward 
to with the interest characteristic 
of fighting men, finally came. It 
resulted from the young soldier's 
resolve not to be bullied, and, 
to the surprise of many, it 
ended in a sound drubbing for 
the annoying fellow, who ever 
afterward remained a warm friend 
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of the man who had proved himself 
his master. The first sergeant 
congratulated Lawton on his 
initial victory over the enemy, but 
warned him to maintain a sharp 
lookoutfor indicationsof a second 
uprising, and in the event of the 
appearance of a superior force 
to send to the orderly room for 
reinforcements, which would 
come forthwith in the person of 
the first sergeant. Lawton found 
the ''top sergeant," as that 
worthy was called when not in 
hearing, to be one of the uncut 
diamonds which occasionally 
escape through the sieve of 
some misfortune into an unhar- 
monious environment of inferior 
stones. He was quick to discern 
that Lawton was no ordinary 
recruit, and did all he could to 
make things pleasant for him. 
However, an event which the 
first sergeant could not prevent, 
and which was destined to result 
in much misery for Lawton, took 
place, The commanding officer 
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had learned through the kind- 
ness of some one, Lawton sus- 
pected who, that the new arrival 
in company K was an excellent 
penman. Accordingly, Lawton 
was detailed as a clerk at the 
adjutant's office, and here, to his 
horror he soon discovered that 
he would be under the imme- 
diate orders of his old enemy 
and rival, Philip Harding. 

It was w^ith many misgivings 
that, pursuant to the instructions 
of his company commander, 
young Lawton went to the ad- 
jutant's office to report for duty. 
In the corridor which separated 
the offices of the greater and 
lesser functionaries in the ad- 
ministration building, he colHded 
with Granson, the sergeant-ma- 
jor, who was just emerging from 
one of the numerous doors alone 
the hall. ^ 

''Open your eyes, you — " 
Then as he recognized Lawton 
he finished angrily, ^'you bung- 
ling 'rook.' Your name's not dry 
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on the muster rolls yet and here 
you are, bumping into your su- 
periors with as little compunction 
as if you were the commanding 
officer.'' 

''I beg your pardon, sir," 
apologized Lawton, ''but you 
came out so suddenly—" 

''Now, say," interrupted the 
inflated under officer, with an 
air of superiority, ' 'just you forget 
it; there's no pardon to beg in 
the Army. We punish respon- 
sible men by sentence of courts- 
martial and send idiots to Wash- 
ington for safe keeping." 

"What's the matter, sergeant- 
major?" inquired an officer who 
had come out of a door near by. 
Has that d — d recruit been in- 
solent to you?" It was Harding, 
and at a word from the sergeant- 
major he burst out contemptuous- 
ly, "Why, you confounded beg- 
gar! You might as well he disci- 
plined first as last. Sergeant- 
major, conduct this man to the 
guard-house and instruct the 
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sergeant of the guard to place 
him in solitary confinement." 

Poor La wton was led away and 
imprisoned in a foul-smelling, 
gloomy cell, where no ray of 
sunshine penetrated to cheer him 
in the miserable solitude. 





Chapter Y. 

THE MAN OF MYSTERY AND THE 
RESULT OF A RIDE. 

^BOUT the time 
Jack Lawton was 
confined in the post 
guard-house there 
arrived in the h'ttle 
village near the 
garrison a man, the object of 
whose visit, as well as several 
incidents relative to his advent, 
caused much speculation in many 
quarters. The stranger was tall 
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and dark and possessed a rather 
pleasing face. His clothes were 
a la mode and well cared for, and 
he seemed to have plenty of mon- 
ey; a fact which accommodating 
caterers and errand boys were 
first to discover. The hberahty 
and fine manners of the newcomer 
paved his way among the well- 
meanmg villagers, and caused 
many a question as to his rather 
quaint habits to go unvoiced. In 
the register of the Hunnino-ton 
house on the day of his arrival he 
had subscribed the name of Alan 
Randall. He was so punctual in 
his habits that no purveyor about 
the hotel had ever known the 
necessity of calling him, nor did 
the postmaster ever see his name 
on any letter or parcel which a 
once-a-day train delivered at the 
squat, little red station adjoining 
the post office. Therefore as a 
leaf of the old yellow register 
in the office of the hotel was 
turned each day, the sheet on 
which Alan Randall was written 
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gradually became more remote 
to inquisitive eyes, and in a few 
days everyone had ceased to 
think of the appellation scrawled 
in the register as belonging to 
the unusual visitor, who had, to 
all intents and purposes, taken 
up a permanent residence. All 
who endeavored to engage him 
in conversation found him cour- 
teous but uncommunicative. He 
occasionally wandered beyond 
the village, and at such times 
he usually went in the directign 
of the adjacent garrison, but his 
walks seldom extended over an 
hour, and he always returned 
looking depressed and melan- 
choly, and retired to his room, 
where he sometimes remained for 
hours. In a Httle while he had 
become marked for his reticence, 
distinguished for his kindness and 
generosity and respected for his 
gentle and dignified manner. 
However, there were a few; 
among the more superstitious; of 
the village folk who regarded 
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Mr, Randall as a sort of will-o'- 
the-wisp, and from this element 
there came at times some very 
extraordinary stories about the 
quiet lodger at the Hunnington; 
but they were more fanciful than 
probable, and in many cases 
might have been the products 
of fertile imaginations. One of 
those who looked upon the silent, 
mild-mannered gentleman with 
suspicious fear was a mulatto por- 
ter at the hotel, who declared 
that v^hile passing in front of the 
strange man's door, which had 
been blown ajar by a puff of wind, 
he had been horrified to see the 
full beard which Mr. Randall 
always wore, lying upon a table, 
while the gentleman himself, 
minus the whiskers, stood before 
a glass shaving. This story was 
repeated everywhere in the vil- 
lage with prefaces, sequels and 
additions, and ere long the man 
whose name had been lost on 
a receding page of the hotel 
fegister came to be known in 
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and about the village as the 
^'Man of Mystery," The allega- 
tion was popular among the vil- 
lagers that the only time the 
Man of Mystery ever smiled was 
the occasion of his hearing the 
title which the townspeople, in 
no spirit of unkindness, had 
applied to him. There were days 
when he left the hotel carrying; 
a small package. Of course, this 
did not fail to fire the curiosity of 
certain idlers along the street, 
one of whom, one day, deter- 
mined to find out where and to 
whom these packages were being 
delivered. The fellow dogged the 
Man of Mystery only a short dis- 
tance when the latter discovered 
that he was being followed. He 
turned and gave the inquisitive- 
loafer a look that sent him grave 
and speechless back to his com- 
panions. The idler swore that 
when the Man of Mystery turned 
toward him he had seen the 
hideous, elongated face of a 
horned deviU 
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l^andall was not a social suc- 
cess. He was far too serious and 
silent to be popular among those 
who aspired to be of the elite, 
and too ascetic by disposition to 
to hold the entree to the elect 
circle in which the officers of the 
garrison were prominent. More* 
oyer, no one knew anything of 
his antecedents, and though his 
appearance and deportment were 
much in his favor, the best ele- 
ment did not encourage him to 
become one of their set. But not- 
withstanding this the Man of 
Mystery, during the first month 
of his stay at the Hunnington, 
was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of the prettiest and 
most charming young lady that 
honored the locahty with her 
joyful personality. The young 
lady was Eudora Hammond, and 
the mysterious man at the Hun- 
nington had met her by accident 
and, to the amazement of all who 
knew Miss Hammond's strict 
rules of etiquette, had ingratiate4 
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himself with her at once. Some 
said that she regarded him in a 
fatherly way, which seemed 
almost to please him, if one 
judged from the reciprocal kind- 
ness with which he attended her 
during the little function at the 
hotel where they had become 
known to each other. 

Thus matters went at the vil- 
lage. At the post young Lawton, 
having served a sentence of 
twenty days, the result of charges 
preferred by his old rival, 
was now on duty as clerk at the 
adjutant's office. The youth 
found Sergeant-Major Granson 
to be one of those petty officials 
who seem to live in constant fear 
that they will not be accorded 
all the respect due their insig- 
nificant incumbencies. It is a 
happy fact — for the enlisted con- 
tingent of our regular Army — 
that few such domineering non- 
commissioned officers infest the 
rank and file. Granson ruled the 
gffice help with ^n iron h^nd and 



the adjutant upheld him. Colonel 
Hammond was a just and upright 
nrian, but owing to the fact that 
his office was located a consid- 
erable distance from the admin- 
istration, building, many things 
passed at the adjutant's office 
which, had he known of their 
nature, would have received his 
severest censure. 

Lawton's twenty da s of close 
confinement, some of which, in 
obedience to Harding's instruc- 
tions, he had been compelled 
to pass in a dark cell, had left 
him pale and thin^ and he real- 
ized that the further confinement 
incident to the clerical work 
imposed upon him at the office 
might bring about a sad depletion 
of his health. The air in the office 
was always stuffy and insalubrious 
and young Lawton longed for the 
open atmosphere andfreedom. He 
stuck to his disagreeable duties 
for a seemingly never-ending 
week, at the end of which he 
determined to procure a pass, if 
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possible, ride into the country 
and get a breath of fresh air. 
For a wonder, Granson gave him 
permission to go to the adjutant 
with his request. 

''Why, no, certainly not," 
responded Harding petulantly in 
answer to the young soldier's 
question. ' 'Nobody but a non- 
sensical recruit would ask such a 
privilege after having shown his 
superiors the disrespect that you 
have." 

*'Sir, I have shown my super- 
iors no disrespect. My health 
requires — " 

"Contradict me, would you? 
Confound you, you'll know more 
of the dark cell yet. Go back 
to your duties and stay there, 
peacock, and look well to your 
feathers." 

Lawton went disconsolately 
back to his duties, but he did not 
stay. So soon as Granson had left 
the office he donned his hat and 
blouse, slipped out of the office 
^nd turned his steps toward the 
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vlllage. He was sure that he 
understood Granson's seeming 
kindness in allowing him to go 
to the adjutant. The sergeant- 
major knew of his desire to obtain 
a pass, and Lawton was certain 
that Granson and Harding had ar- 
ranged to defeat his object. But 
he had determined upon a ride 
into the country and would not be 
foiled. Arrived at the village he 
went to a livery, secured a fine 
mount and rode away in a frame 
of mind that was anything but 
amicable. He debated with himself 
whether he should not continue 
his ride beyond a pleasure trip — 
so far beyond that he would leave 
his demoniacal persecutor behind 
forever. But no, that would be 
desertion. He had resolved that, 
come what might, he never would 
be guilty of a deed so dishonor- 
able as that. He well knew that 
his conviction by court-martial 
and imprisonment in the guard- 
house had ruined his chances for 
a commission, even though he 
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should be found fully qualified 
mentally and physically by an 
appointed board. Harding was 
the one to whom he was indebted 
for all of this. This was his first 
move to wreak the revenge that 
he had sworn to have. 

The young soldier was deject- 
ed and miserable. He knew that 
he would be missed at the office 
and fully expected that he would 
find trouble awaiting him upon 
his return. He meditated deeply 
on the sad turn of affairs and 
almost wished himself back in 
the old rut, turning the furrow 
in which would ultimately be laid 
forever the poor, besotted wreck 
of his once promising self. But 
the thought maddened him and 
he told himself that he would 
distress himself no more wnth 
such dreadful speculations. His 
horse, oblivious of the conflicting 
emotions that tore his master's 
breast, swung on along the 
smooth country road at an easy 
canter. Lawton leaned comforta^ 
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bly in the saddle, his mind oc- 
cupied in reverie. Presently the 
sound of galloping hoofs came 
to his ears from behind, and turn- 
ing in his saddle the soldier beheld 
a solitary horse and rider ap- 
proaching. The horse did not 
interest him, but there was some- 
thing in the natural poise and 
gracefulness of the rider that 
fixed his attention. The rider was 
a woman—and a horsewoman 
too. Lawton decided at. the first 
glance; but the thing that held 
his gaze was an indefinable some- 
thing in the little, shapely figure 
which seemed familiar to him. 
The unknown equestrian gained 
rapidly upon him and he soon 
saw that she was veiled. This to 
Lawton was disconcerting; for 
he was certain that none but the 
prettiest of faces could belong 
to a profile so perfect, and a 
perfectly natural but modest 
curiosity possessed him. The 
lady was going in his direction. 
Why coqld he not offer some 
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polite service? Mayhap her 
stirrup leather was twisted — but 
no, that would not do. She was 
indisputably a lady, while he — 
the soldier looked sadly down 
at his private's uniform and 
sighed softly — he was but a 
common soldier. In a moment 
her fine black steed was gallop- 
ing beside his. Lawton risked 
a glance out of the tail of his 
eye, but the veil was thick and 
black and gave no clue to the 
beauty that it might conceal. 
The youth's mount would fain 
have accompanied his new-found 
companion, but a slight pressure 
of the rein warned him to pre- 
serve good form, and in a few 
graceful leaps the beautiful black 
hunter outstripped his somewhat 
less magnificent equine friend 
and was soon a considerable 
distance along the road. Then 
the God that presides over the 
things which most concern young 
gentlemen and ladies manifested 
omnipresence, The black hunter 
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. suddenly encountered an unfavor- 
able place in the road, lost his 
foothold, stumbled and came to 
his knees with some violence. 
J" V""^ Jady was not unseat- 
ed, but she dismounted at once 
and when the soldier came up 
he found her endeavorino- to 
bandage with her handker^'chief 
the hunter's knee, which had 
sustained a slight abrasion. 

Lawton no longer thought of his 
uniform. He sprang down from 
his horse and ran to the assistance 
ot the girl, his campaign hat 
m his hand and a thousand 
n.ce words struggling for ut- 
terance. Then came a surprise. 
The girl rose from an inspec- " 
tion of her steed's wounded W 
and brushed back her veil and- 
resp.ration with Lawton abruptly 

ceased, and his eyes dilated with 
profound incredulity. He was 
ooking upon a face of exquisite 
loveliness, the face thai had 
haunted his dreams, the face that 
he loved far more that his own 
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useless life— the face of Eudora 
Hammond! But hold— she was 
the daughter of a colonel, while 
he — Poor Lawton was again pre- 
cipitated to earth and a con- 
sciousness that he was alarming 
the girl who had once loved him; 
so he dropped his eyes in shame. 

"This is very opportune,'' said 
the girl, evincing no sign of 
recogni-tion. "Would you mind 
swathing poor Dick's leg — a 
kindness to your colonel's daugh- 
ter?" 

"My God," thought poor Law- 
ton, ''I have found the dividing 
line. I am no longer a student 
at Lawrence. I am Private Law- 
ton!" 





Chapter YI. 

THE WHIP HAND. 

N ten minutes the 
youth had dressed 
the damaged knee 
of the hunter and 
both he and the 

-^ young lady were 

m the saddle. 

'Toor Dick," said the maid 
caressmgly, *'you shall go no 
farther to-day withyour wounded 
knee." She turned the hunter's 
head toward the distant garrison. 
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Young Lawton doffed his hat 
and gave his steed the rein — 
heading in the opposite direction, 
but the girl checked her horse 
and said sweetly: 

''I had hoped that you were 
not under orders; that you would 
accompany me and look after 
Dick's bandage. The motion may 
cause it to come off." 

'^W-why, no," said the youth, 
stammering, ^'J am not under or- 
ders. I should have offered my 
services only — " He hesitated, at 
a loss for a word that would not 
suggest crassitude. "Only I 
feared that I might be de tYop\'' 
he concluded modestly. 

The girl glanced at him quickly, 
her eyebrows arched in mild as- 
tonishment. Here, for an innova- 
tion, was a private soldier who 
carried the preplexing but ex- 
pressive French at his finger-tips. 
What freak of circumstances, she 
wondered, had carved so un- 
worthy an existence for him. In 
a moment she put him at his ease. 
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''Not detrop;' she responded a 
trifle petulantly. "On the other 
hand you might be of service." 
Together they galloped toward 
the garrison. There was a strange 
feeling at the youth's heart. He 
remembered the parting, years 
ago, the sad-toned good-byes 
and the glorious western sunset 
that had witnessed the farewell 
scene. But all was changed now, 
and he felt that the responsibility 
rested with him. To be ignored 
was what he deserved at the hands 
of the pure, young creature whose 
memory he had defiled by his 
former life of degradation. He 
realized this, but he had not sus- 
pected that , retribution for his 
past disgraceful career would 
overtake him in this, the most 
heart-rending form. They rode 
silently along, Lawton endeavor- 
ing to forget that his companion 
was m reality Eudora Hammond. 
He was trying hard to submerge 
that name forever in the sad- 
waved sea of forgetfulness; to 
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think of the fair one opposite only 
as his colonel's daughter, to 
approach whom on terms of so- 
cial equality amounted to insult. 
Bygones must be bygones. He 
would bear the blow with forti- 
tude. 

*'The fields are of rare beauty 
at this season of the year," the 
girl presently observed. "One 
would fain 'Go forth and com- 
mune with nature,' as Bryant 
bade." 

Lawton expressed himself be- 
comingly on the beautiful sur- 
roundings and soon the two had 
drifted into pleasant conversation. 
Considering the disparity of rank, 
the maid took an unusual interest 
in her companion. She had never 
met one of the common soldiers 
who deported himself so charm- 
ingly and talked so well. She had 
seldom considered the enhsted 
riian seriously, although she knew 
that he wac often a pearl unpol- 
ished, and in many cases needed 
only a process of refinement to 
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bring him on a social par mit\i 
those to whom he was forced to 
acknowledge inferiority. And so 
it came to pass when at last 
the two found themselves near- 
ing the garrison the girl's interest 
m the young private had deep^ 
ened into a feeling of admiration. 
As they drew near the reservation 
the youth insisted upon falHng 
behind that they might not attract 
Mtention, for such association 
v^as as unheard of as it would 
have been horrifying at the gar- 
rison. Miss Hammond smiled 
sweetly at the youth's circum- 
spection, but would not permit 
him to leave her just yet. She 
twitted him on his lack of the 
quality most essential to a good 
soldier — courage, and referred 
humorously to the story of 'The 
Boy and the Guide-Post.'' Poor, 
susceptible Lawton ! He well knew 
what sort of greeting was to be 
tendered him at the post, but he 
judged that he was being amply 
recompensed for whatever pun* 
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ishment might befall. He kept 
his horse alongside the stylish 
hunter. 

Some hundred paces ahead of 
them in the road they suddenly 
beheld a tall, well-dressed man. 
Both had observed him precisely 
at the same time. A moment 
before, not a living thing had been 
in sight and there were no 
places of concealment from which 
the strange pedestrian might 
have emerged, yet there he was, 
as plainly visible as a nose on a 
face, moving along with an air 
of unconcern which well became 
his tall, stately figure. Miss Ham- 
mond gave Lawton a look which 
partook of increduhty and inter- 
rogation, but the youth saw it 
not. He was gazing straight 
ahead at the man in the road, 
and his white brow was contract- 
ed in perplexity. The apparition 
was moving toward the garrison. 
He seemed oblivious of the sound 
of clattering hoofs behind him. 
Lawton and Miss Hammond had 
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aimost gained the garrison gate 
when an encounter as sudden as 
appalling took place. A mettle- 
some black charger, be-strodeby 
an officer in uniform, came pranc- 
ing from behind a building a 
short distance inside the garrison. 
The officer seemed greatly 
vexed at the spirited animal. The 
beast was smarting under the ap- 
plication of a quirt-lash, as were 
his sensibilities under a tirade of 
strong invectives. Once the cruel 
rider's seat in the saddle seemed 
uncertain, and it was luck rather 
than skill that kept him from being 
dashed to the ground. Shortly 
the officer gained partial control 
of the fretting steed and guided 
him safely out of the gate, where- 
upon he wheeled to the left and 
bore down upon young Lawton 
and the girl. While yet some 
distance from the approaching 
couple the rider raised his head 
and scanned the road, and on 
the instant both thfe young soldier 
and his companion recognized 
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Harding. A slight pallor over- 
spread the face of the youth^ but 
Miss Hammond betrayed no con- 
cern. In a moment Harding came 
up. He had evidently recognized 
Lawton; for he was regarding him 
steadily and his face was almost 
devilish with an expression of 
loathing. 

''I beg your pardon, Miss Ham- 
mond," said Harding, courteous- 
ly, ''but your servant here, I take 
it he is acting in that capacity, is 
guilty of a serious offense, and I 
regret that it becomes my duty to 
deprive you of his further services. 
However, if you will permit me 
to replace him - " 

''Hold!" interrupted Miss Ham- 
mond, sternly. "I require no or- 
derlies. What is the nature of this 
man's offense?" 

"That I cannot tell you, but 
he is to be confined immediate- 
ly. Suffice to say that his off'ense 
is a grave one." 

The girl looked helplessly at 
the youn^ soldier, who sat silent 
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in his saddle, all a-tremble with 
pent-up anger. She was implor- 
ing him to speak. For an instant 
his arched girlish hp quivered, 
then the youth burst out, "I 
have been absent without leave 
about two hours, but I was driven 
to It. I could not obtain a pass. 
If there is anything 'grave' about 
a trivial breach of discipline I—" 
"I shall not permit this inso- 
lence," broke in Harding, and he 
wheeled upon the youth with a 
threatening gesture. Lawton sat 
calmly in the saddle. 

"You will pardon me, Miss 
Hammond," continued Harding, 
and spurring close to Lawton's 
horse he essayed to grasp the 

youth's rein, but he was foiled, for 
the animal was wheeled quickly 
out of his reach. He sprang erect 
in his stirrups, his face convulsed 
with awful passion, and drawing a 
revolver, he aimed it at the youth's 
heart. "Into that garrison. Jack 
Lawton," roared Harding, "or by 
thf God in Heayen you die," 
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As Harding uttered the word's 
/'Jack Lawton," Eudora Ham- 
mond, retired to the roadside, 
directed a confused, inquiring 
look at her late escort, and then, 
as the horrible truth dawned 
upon her, her great azure eyes 
dilated, her delicate nostrils 
trembled and a piercing scream 
escaped her, whereupon her 
frigthened hunter gave a great 
leap, completely unseating her 
and leaving her lying in a faint 
in the arms of a tall, powerful, 
full-bearded man, who had mys- 
teriously appeared on the scene 
from— no one knew where. 

But Harding was resolved that 
nothing should frustrate his plan 
for revenge. He kept the im- 
mobile youth covered with his 
revolver. ''Go!'' he said, hoarse- 
ly, indicating the garrison with his 
free hand. "Your last chance, — 
I owe you this and — '' 

"My man," interrupted a very 
cool voice from the roadside, 
"do not compel me to shoot you, 
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but lower your weapon and take 
yourself away with as much haste 
as you can summon." 

The two men turned their heads 
and saw, to their utter astonish- 
ment, that the well-dressed, 
peaceable-looking stranger had 
deposited his fair burden by 
the roadside and was holding a 
cocked pistol with its barrel on a 
Ime with Philip Harding's head 

Slowly, dazedly the officer low- 
ered his revolver. 

''Now put your weapon away 
and never again dare to threaten 
the life of an unarmed man in 
the cowardly manner of which 
you have just been guilty. If you 
had your dues one chamber of 
mypistol would now be empty." 
Harding restored his pistol to 
ist holster in sullen silence, and 
the stranger, keeping his keen 
jray eyes fastened on the officer, 
disposed of his weapon with a 
movement so dexterous as to 
suggest the occult. 
Lawton dismounted and went 



to the assistance of the large 
man, who was now engaged in 
vigorously chafing the uncon- 
scious girl's hands. In a few min- 
utes their efforts were rewarded. 
The girl opened her soft blue eyes 
dreamily and gave a Httle flutter 
like unto a frightened dove; then 
she recognized the young soldier 
bending over her and attempted 
to raise her hand to him, but a 
strange languor still oppressed 
her. Her colorless hand dropped 
inert by her side and she 
seemed content with smiling up 
at her erstwhile lover with her 
wondrous, sky-blue eyes. 

An ambulance came ratthng out 
of the garrison gate, evidence 
that Harding had in one matter 
at least, acted with wisdom and 
expedition. Poor Lawton rightly 
suspected that the next arrival 
would consist of a detachment 
of the guard. And ere the ambu- 
lance had fulfilled its mission a 
squad of armed soldiers came 
rushing down the road at the 
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double quick and took the unre- 
sisting young soldier in custody 
In attending to this matter it was 
also obvious that the furious 
adjutant had lost no time. The 
tall civilian had disappeared. 
. When young Lawton, march- 
ing like a condemned rog-ue 
between two files of the guard 
arrived at the great, gloomy' 
structure in which he had endured 
many mind-torturing days of con- 
finement, he found the adjutant 
awaiting him beside the ponder- 
ous door which was soon to cut 
ott his intercourse with the world 
As the youth entered, Harding- 
leered wickedly at him and said 
under his breath, that none of the 
guard might overhear: 

"So the peacock's feathers 
are being extracted one by one- 
one by one-d-n your insolent 
heart. You are fated to discover 
yet that the Whip Hand is 
mine! 

Discouraged and broken in 
spirit the unfortunate youth stum- 
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bled blindly along through the 
unlighted passages of his prison 
until finally the clanging of a 
heavy iron door behind told him 
that he had reached his (destina- 
tion. He raised his drooping 
head dazedly and looked about 
and a tremor of repugnance and 
horror ran through his frame. 
He was standing in semi-dark- 
ness in a close, iron cage, against 
whose inch-thick bars a battering 
ram would have been ineffective. 
Verily, this was a tomb of 
horror. 





Chapter YII. 

A BRUSH WITH GRANSON. 

lARDING preferred 
charges against 
Lawton, in which 
the youth was al- 
leged to have com- 

^ mited various of- 

lenses ot a heinous nature. The 
summary court charges were pre- 
sented to the prisoner for his 
signature and cansent or refusal 
to be tried by a summary court 




tawton had learned something 
of military law, and when he saw 
the dire specifications, which 
Harding had manufactured from 
whole cloth, he at once demanded 
a general court-martial, and set 
about using his very poor means 
to secure subpoenas for the only 
two witnesses, Miss Hammond 
and the strange man who had 
rescued her in the road near the 
garrison. The former, having 
recovered from the shock result- 
ing from the disclosure of Jack 
Lawton's identity, was willing and 
anxious to testify in behalf of 
the persecuted youth, for whom 
her old love, long smoldering, 
had been rekindled. But the latter 
was not to be found. To those 
who searched for him the pris- 
oner gave a minute description, 
and the locality was quite thor* 
oughly gone over, but to no avail. 
Haply the quest did not extend 
to the Hunnington house. Had 
such been the case the re- 
sult might have been different^ 
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However, much to the conster- 
nation of Harding, who had been 
rejoicing at the defendant's lack 
of evidence, the mysterious 
stranger, at the eleventh hour, 
put in an appearance. Miss 
Hammond and the tall civilian 
on oath told the exact truth, 
which proved to be damning tes- 
timony against the adjutant. But 
a few letters of explanation placed 
him again in good standing, 
for it was not he that was being 
tried. Lawton was the culprit, 
and Harding succeeded in wheed- 
ling the court into the conviction 
that he had, at least, been inso- 
lent to a superior. For this the 
youth was sentenced to a month's 
confinement and to forfeit a 
month's pay. Disheartened and 
weary of life Lawton retuned to 
the guard-house. The future 
seemed to promise little indeed. 
Turn where he would his Ne- 
mesis, Philip Harding, stood 
ready to administer another blow. 
It seemed that the very fates con- 
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spired in favor of his iniquitous 
enemy. 

There was one feature of /the 
young soldier's imprisonment that 
tended to ameHorate his suffering. 
This was a peculiar one, but it 
held proof that some one, he 
knew not who, had not forgotten 
him in his hour of trouble* 
Every day he found a package of 
the choicest food on the ledge 
of his one Httle grated window. 
When this began, during the days 
of his first incarceration, he had 
speculated as to how it came 
there. He knew that no member 
of the guard was allowed to give 
anything whatever to a prisoner; 
therefore he concluded that the 
package must be deposited by 
some one outside the window* 
He determined to find out in 
some way who his benefacotr 
was. The window of his cell was 
nearly two feet higher than his 
head and there was nothing to 
stand on. He contented himself 
by keeping a vigilant watch for 
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the appearance of the hand. One 
day when his eyes had been 
riveted to the grating for more 
than an hour his vigil was re- 
warded. A hand stole noiselessly 
in between the bars and depos- 
ited a package. There was noth- 
ing unusual in the appearance of 
the hand except that it was very 
large. At the instant the youth 
saw the expected apparition he 
leaped up and, grasping the bars, 
managed to draw himself up till 
his eyes came on a level with the 
lower part of the window, but, 
strangely enough, not a soul was 
in sight. The prisoner, non- 
plussed, sat down in a dark corner 
of his gloomy abode and gave 
himself up to deep meditation. 
It seemed to him that the Hand 
of Providence had interposed in 
his favor and was taking first 
measures in restoring to him his 
rights. 

Occasionally a dainty little note 
from Miss Hammond found its 
way into his hands, but with such a 
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able reminder of his disgraceful 
status in the form of the ofi&cer 
of the day's ''O, K." scrawled 
across the face of the small, 
scented envelope. And even this 
petty concession would not have 
been granted had not Miss Ham- 
mond been the daughter of a su- 
perior officer, whom it behooved 
subordinates to cater to. Some 
officers there were, who, knowing 
the source from which the epistles 
emanated, metaphorically turned 
up their noses in disapproval as 
the letters from day to day passed 
through their hands on the way 
to the cheerless cell where the 
unfortunate prisoner battled per- 
seVeringly with the demon of 
monotony. And Miss Hammond 
was quick to perceive that the 
social attitude of many officers 
toward her was gradually chang- 
ing, but this did not daunt or 
pervert hef in the least degree. 
Her father was a righteous^ God- 
fearing man, and wh^t facts in 



the case he had not obtained 
from other quarters she gave him 
with no feeHng of solicitude. He 
was of the ''old school," and was 
familiar with many intricate phases 
of military life. He knew some ex- 
cellent methods by which td'solve 
certain social problems, but his 
favorite one was that by which 
they were allowed to solve them- 
selves. He believed in military 
discrimination in cases where it 
did not amount* to incrimination, 
but he was stanch in the prover- 
bial belief that ''all men are 
created equal," and so great a 
divergence from origin as some 
advocated, to him had the aspect 
of being born of bigotry. 

Colonel Hammond knew that 
the adjutant cherished an intense 
hatred tor the young soldier and 
he well knew on what the ill 
ffeeling was based, but it was 
not in his power to prevent that 
tyrannical officer from fabricat- 
ing pretexts on which to base 
the complaints, which always 



resulted so disastrously for th6 
object of the adjutant's hatred. 

In the solitude of his narrow 
cell, Lawton, now the subject of 
much discussion in the garrison, 
pined for the freedom, a very 
little of which had cost him so 
much. He experienced fits of 
desperation in which he heartily 
wished that he had deserted 
while the opportunity afforded. 
But when he had. regained pow- 
er to reason, he saw the matter in 
an altered light, and was always 
glad that he had preserved his 
honor even at the cost of the 
superficial disgrace of imprison- 
ment. And so the time wore on, 
and with it the persecuted victim 
of an insane revenge wore away 
in body and in spirit, until at the 
expiration of his month's sentence 
he had languished into a dan- 
gerous fever. Fortunately there 
was an excellent hospital in .the 
garrison and he was well cared 
for, but owing to the nature of his 
illness no one, not even Eudora, 
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xMt one omnipresent in his fanciful 
dreams, was suffered to see him. 
Sometimes during fits of delir- 
ium he attempted to escape from 
his nurses. To those who inter- 
cepted him he explained that he 
only wished to have a vcord with 
Philip Harding. The attendants 
thought it odd that he did not refer 
to Harding as ''the adjutant." 
They knew him by no other desig- 
nation. Not even in his hours of 
mental aberration was it possible 
for Lawton to forget the one re- 
sponsible for the injustices which 
had been heaped upon him. The 
-gnawing at his heart was inces- 
sant and the flame of revenge 
in his breast was fast becoming 
a conflagration, — a fire of hatred 
so vast that the wretched one 
who had kindled it might find dif- 
ficulty in avoiding its destructive 
tongues. Poor Lawton had pur- 
sued a path besieged by every 
horror. Philip Harding had been 
at the starting point and the 
jhapless wanderer had found him 



at the terminus. Was the fi^nd 
empowered with ubiquity,! and 
would he be in at the death? 
In the weird fantasies which 
rioted in the sick man's brain 
he saw himself, a single, defense^ 
less hare, flying before a great 
pack of vicious beagles, and 
well in the lead of the eager 
dogs ran a monster hound, open^ 
mouthed and yelping savagely^, 
in which he recognized Harding- 
But whom did he see in the 
poor hare racing for its life — a 
miserable, inofl'ensive existence? 
Great God! It was himself^ — Jack 
Lawton, and, ah! he saw now 
why the hounds were rapidly 
gaining on their prey. The hare 
was hampered by a great yoke, 
on which was inscribed in fiery 
letters, ''Duty." 

For three long, weary months 
Lawton struggled iri the. embrace 
of a devastating fever. Many timeB 
when possessed of his faculties 
he had prayed that he might 
never ag;ain rise froip hm sick-be^ 
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to be the plaything ol a demon's 
passions. Life for him had taken 
on the aspect of avast, cheerless 
void, a trackless waste in which 
only one, whom he could call 
his friend, moved with him. This 
was Eudora Hammond; and dur- 
ing his sickness she had never 
failed each day to send him a 
boquet of the nicest flowers 
procurable. Flowers have their 
enlivening influence, but such 
influence cannot compare with 
that of a few prettily couched 
words of encouragement from 
the mistress of your heart, and 
Eudora's letters had never failed 
to reach the invalid. Moreover 
the envelope, wafting in on its 
delicate perfume a breath as of 
rose-blown summer did not now, 
as before, bear the contami- 
nating '^O. K." of a watchful 
superior. All of this had tended 
to drive away the dark memories 
which had now and again assailed 
the patient's mind, and so at the 
^nd of three months he found 
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himself convalescent. Eudora 
was the first to visit him, then came 
the first sergeant of his com- 
pany, towering, good-natured and 
jocular, and finally Granson^ 
the domineering sergeant-major, 
whom the youth detested, and 
who informed him, with no word 
of congratulation on his recovery, 
that he was to be for duty once 
more at the adjutant's office. 
The conversation took place in 
the ward and no attendants 
were near* 

*'Why am I not allowed to do 
duty with my company?" the 
youth inquired, regarding the 
visitor steadily. 

*^Why am I sergeant-major of 
this regiment?" returned the fel- 
low evasively; '^because the com- 
manding officer saw fit to appoint 
me, as the adjutant has seen fit 
to detail you as clerk." 

' 'Is it possible to detail me when 
I am not yet for duty?" 

^'No, but the order is ready 
and will take effect so.^oon as 
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you return to your company. 
But why do you ask such a ques- 
tion?" 

'^Because I wish to know if 
the adjutant's object in detailing 
me is to secure my services as 
a clerk. To be frank I suspect 
that I am not so badly needed as 
a clerk as for other purposes, 
which the adjutant may have ex- 
plained to you." 

Lawton was treading on dan^- 
gerou^ ground. 

"I don't understand you, Pri- 
vate Lawton," said the sergeant- 
major, paling slightly, ''you 
speak as if there were something 
in common between the adjutant 
and myself. What do you mean.^" 

"If you do not understand the 
implication I shall be more plain. 
What I mean embraces consider- 
able. In the first place I was 
detailed at head quarters that 
the adjutant might work out an 
old grudge against me. He has 
persecuted me continually and 
b^s never lost an opportunity to 
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bring me before a court. When I 
had committed no offense whatt 
ever he lied miserably and being an 
officer, of course, was believed, 
I have suffered untold agonies and 
he has, in almost every instance^ 
been responsible, I do not feel 
certain that you know on what his 
extreme antipathy for me is based, 
but I have a distinct remembrance 
of having undergone some very 
miserable days in a dark cell, as 
a result of innocently colliding 
with you in the hall at the ad- 
ministration building, and since 
then I have beheved that you 
two understood each other." 

''Well!" exclaimed the ser- 
geant-major, as if doubting his 
ears, ''of all the pretty kettles of 
fish, this is the handsomest. Yes," 
he continued contemptuously, 
looking about to make sure that no 
one was present tQ hear his incrim- 
inating confessibn, '^yes, if it 
will do you any good to know, 
you insulting brat, I bumped into 
you in the hall purposely; it wa§ 
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arranged that I should meet you. 
How do you hke that?" 

''As well, perhaps, as you will 
Hke that!" and summoning all his 
strength the youth suddenly 
struck the. sergeant-major a sting- 
ing blow in the face. 





Chapter YIII. 

A VERY LARGE HAND. 

HEN the insurrec- 
tion took place in 
the Philippines, 
there were only 
three regiments of 
regulars that par- 
ticipated in the conflict imme- 
diately. These, with several reg- 
iments of volunteers, which had 
been hurried to the front in an- 
ticipation of ^n outbreak, ag'^ 
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gregated a force which the War 
Department had rightly calculat- 
ed could hold Aguinaldo's Army 
at bay until reinforcements could 
be gotten across the Pacific. 
The Seventieth was one of the reg- 
ular regiments which, to its 
chagrin, had.been held in reserve. 
The Seventieth had a glorious 
fighting record, which dated back 
through many decades, and 
through innumerable hard-fought 
battles as well. In its store-house 
for sacred relics were to be found 
bullet-riddled battle flags of de- 
signs both old and new, and a 
variety of arms from the old 
time flint-lock to the modern 
Krag-Jorgensen rifle, atid all 
were war-scarred mementos with 
histories as thrilling as veracious. 
Throughout the Civil, Indian, 
Mexican and Spanish- American 
wars the Seventieth had acquitted 
itself with a dash and gallantry 
unsurpassable. It had a reputa- 
tion to perpetuate, and in honor 
to the memory of the indoiTiit^- 



ble pioneers who had died for 
the organization almost at ita 
inception, it felt the duty in- 
cumbent. 

For this reason and for others, 
(which any experienced soldier 
will tell you consist of the tanie- 
ness and monotony of garrison 
life, et cetera), there was much 
rejoicing, and perhaps the usual 
shedding of feminine tears at the 
garrison when the order came 
directing the commanding officer 
to prepare his regiment with all 
possible dispatch and to proceed 
by first available train to San 
Francisco, and thence to Manila. 
Immediately the order was out 
there was hustling and bustling 
everyyvhere in the garrison. The 
prospect of another active cam- 
paign was animating. The enlist- 
ed men worked like Trojans, 
and even th^ officers, in their 
eagerness to be off to join their 
hard-pressed comrades in the 
Orient, took a hand with Torai, 
Dick and Harry, Commotion was 
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everywhere, but commotion is not 
always without result. Twenty- 
four hours after the receipt of the 
order the ''Gallant Seventieth" 
was boarding a special train at the 
squat little station in the village. 
There were, as there always are 
under Hke circumstances, some 
very tearful, sad-voiced farewells. 
Among the commissioned and 
enlisted of the regiment there 
were those whose wives, mothers 
and sweethearts had come to 
say good-bye, alas! forever. But 
where there is life there is hope. 
How little those fond relatives 
dreamed of tne hardships and 
privations which pitiless fate had 
stored up for the stalwart Sev- 
entieth. Only in a small degree 
was it possible for them to con- 
ceive of the destructiveness of 
the omniverous demon of war. 
Had the sweet-faced women and 
children been able to foresee 
what a frightful per cent, of the 
regiment was destined never to 
return alive their grief must 
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have been even bitterer. But 
the Seventieth had a war rec- 
ord that had been chronicled in 
divers kinds of blood. It must 
needs protect that gory .record, 
even though weeping and wail- 
ing filled the land till kingdom 
come. 

Withdrawn from the crowd 
about the waiting train to a com- 
paratively secluded corner in the 
little waitingroom of the station 
we see a tall, fair private and a 
young lady of charming face 
and figure. We have seen this 
handsome couple before, but their 
mutual sorrow has never touched 
our susceptible hearts as it does 
now. Jack Lawton and Eudora 
Hammond are parting again, and 
both are wondering if this fare- 
well is not fated to be the last 
in life. The clear, azure eyes of 
the girl are moist with unshed 
tears, and about the voluptuous, 
dehcaty curved lip is a tremor 
which tells of its origin in a grief- 
stricken heart. 



*'Jackj'' she sayS sadly, emo- 
tion shaking her vdice, *V ouhave 
indeed known a hard lot, and I 
fear that the worst is not over, 
for Philip Harding goes with 
you." 

' ''Have no anxiety, dear," says 
the tall boy, a dangerous light 
leaping into his clear blue eyes. 
' 'Philip Harding will not persecute 
me much further." 

"But why do you say that, 
Jack? You know his relentless 
nature . " Eudorahad notremarked 
the look in her lover's eye 

'^Yes, my dear girl, I know 
his relentless nature," answered 
the youth in a strange voice. 
''And we all know that a goaded 
animal will sometimes turn upon 
him who maltreats it. Foreign 
service, I think, will alter mat- 
ters some." 

The heavy train outside 
groaned and moved forward. 

/'Poor Jack!'' sighed Eiidora, 
heart-broken, ^'the train is start- 
ing. "The youth only looked dowii 



into her fawn-like eyes. They 
expressed a deep love for him; 
the kind of love that has saved 
many a soul from perdition. 

''Eudora," said the youth, 
earnestly, ''I must leave you 
now, but I will come back to 
you — 7 will come back to you. 
And when I do, darling, may I 
hope that you will— " 

There was a sound of running 
foot-steps outside, then the door 
was burst violently open and 
Philip Harding, white with rage, 
stood on the threshold. He did 
not remove his hat or show the 
least sign of deference to Eudora, 
but blustered harshly: 

^'Private Lawton, the train is 
moving. I see that you are trying 
to miss it that you may avoid ac- 
tive service. Go aboard!" 

The train was actually getting 
under way, as Lawton could see 
through a convenient window, 
but this intrusion was as uncalled 
for as uncourteous. The youth 
did not budge. He regarded th^ 
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inlruder with a look of utter con- 
tempt and quietly but incisively 
said, ^ 'You rowdy!" 

With the quickness of a flash 
the officer's sword leaped from 
its • scabbard and its infuriated 
owner rushed upon the unwaver- 
ing private, but oddly enough, 
when almost upon his intended 
victim, he encountered a sudden 
reverse. A civilian of gigantic 
stature had sprung through the 
doorway and, catching up Hard- 
ing as one would a child, he 
hurled him with crashing force 
through the open door out upon 
the platform, where for some 
moments he lay in a half-cour 
scious state. , 

•The civilian who had appeared 
on the scene so opportunely was 
no otherthanhe whomEudora had 
metatthe Hunnington housein the 
village. Lawton, too, recognized 
him as the strange man wlio had 
rescued him from Harding near 
the garrison. Strapped over his 
shoulder to-day was a russet- 



colored leathern bag and a large 
field-glass, such as war correspon- 
dents are equipped with; while 
suspended from a belt at his waist 
was a large Colt revolver. The 
tight-fitting gray suit he wore 
seemed composed of many large 
pockets, from some of which 
protruded portions of rough writ- 
ing tablets, and the helmet and 
heavy-soled shoes went further 
to suggest the war correspondent. 
He only had time to say a word 
to the trembling girl whose lover 
he had befriended; for he, too, 
was leaving. 

^ 'Be brave, my dear lady," said 
he, smiling benignly, as though 
he had never tossed a dangerous 
man into the street. ''I will, I 
give you my word of honor, looU 
to it that no harm comes to this 
boy while I enjoy the boon of 
life.'^ And so saying he sprang 
nimbly away to catch the reced- 
ing train, as also did Jack Lawton. 
The latter was in a quandary. 
Since hearing the strange man's 
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Voice near the garrison long 
days before he had been cudgel- 
ing his brain for the solution oi a 
mystery. Where had he heard 
that voice before? Try as he 
might, he could not remember, 
yet it was strangely iamiliar. Just 
now he had heard the well-known 
voice again, but as before he 
could not recollect to whom it 
belonged. He was certain that he 
had never seen the great, amiable 
man who owned it, unless that 
individual's appearance in the 
meantime had undergone a mar- 
velous change . But Lawton'smind 
was to deeply agitated by the 
affair in the station-house to be 
capable of calm thought. Once on 
the train he dropped into a seat, 
amid a crush of hilarious comrades 
and strove to forget himself, the 
strange man, and — Eudora. He 
succeeded in forgetting himself, 
but he could not banish the 
other two from his mind. 

Harding was the last of the 
three who had figured in the 
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eiicounter to overtake tlie train. 
Still dazed from the effects of the 
rough handling he had received^ 
he managed, after a persevering 
trial of speed, to obtain a hold 
on the railing of the platform of 
the rear coach, and after a half- 
dozen attemptssucceededindrav^- 
ing himself up on to the steps. 

VDamnation!" he panted, ''tha.t 
man is the devil himself. This 
is his second appearance." 

The adjutant was visibly 
frightened, His face v^as ashen 
and his hands clutched nervously 
at space. He continued breath- 
lessly: 

''All that fellow lacks of being 
Old Nick himself is horns. If I 
did not see, in the glance I had 
of him in the depot, the features 
of an imp of Satan, I hope he 
may bag me this day for his 
domain." 

His breath recovered, the 
adjutant picked his way through 
several well-packed coaches, fin- 
ally reaching that of the officer^. 
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where he made his uncertain way 
to a toilet and laved his bruised 
and swollen face and hands. 

Young Lawton, sitting pensive 
and silent among a boisterous bevy 
of comrades, was still thinking 
of the unknown Hercules who had 
done so much for him. There 
was a magnetism about the quiet 
stranger that drew the youth ir- 
resistibly toward him. For over 
an hour Lawton sat in rapt 
thought. There had been on^y one 
break in his train of reasoning and 
that had occurred when a random 
memory of his brush with Granson 
cut across his mind. He had, 
in sudden anger, dealt the over- 
bearing sergeant-major a well- 
merited blow and it did him good 
to recall the incident. But the 
strutting under officer was not 
without S3me spunk. There had 
been a chnch and a scuffle, and 
the youth had sustained a cut 
lip, but he had looked upon the 
wound with pride. The attendants 
had interfered when the fracas 
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promised to result seriously, and 
as Lawton was a patient in the 
Jiospital the sergeant-major had 
refrained from reporting the mat- 
ter because of the shameful light 
in which it would have put him. 

Lawton thought of all this as 
he reposed immobile upon the 
cushions of his seat, but that 
which ultimately dominated was 
the constantly recurring thought 
that perhaps he owed his life to 
the mild-voiced man who had 
come to his aid on more than one 
occassion. He determined to seek 
his benefactor out ancj express 
to him his heartfelt gratefulness 
for his timely intervention near 
the garrison and at the station. 

Luckily his search was soon 
rewarded. Sitting, facing away, 
.at the farther end of the first 
coach the youth entered, was 
one whose massive shoulders, 
large, intellectual head and black 
side whiskers identified him un- 
mistakeably. The youth advanced 
along the aisle a little reluctantly. 
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His inward monitor told him that 
he was approaching no ordinary 
person. The unknown was reclin- 
ing slightly in an easy attitude 
and one long powerful arm rested 
across the back of the seat. As 
the young soldier drew near he 
fell to speculating as to the proba- 
ble strength ofthe brawny arm. Its 
unusual proportions and muscular 
aspect fascinated him. He paused 
and gazed as if spellbound, until 
presently his eyes fell upon the 
hand. There was nothing unusual 
in the appearance of the hand ex- 
cept that it was very large. But 
hold! Here was arevelation. There 
could be no mistaking the fact. 
The hand before him was the 
identical hand that had deposited 
the package of delicious food on 
his window ledge in the garrison 
guard-house. 
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Chapter IX. 

THE SEVENTIETH IN ACTION. 

jjT was a bright April 
morning in North- 
ern Luzon. The 
scene at Calumpit 
on the Rio Grande 
suggested a par- 
adox. There was peace and yet 
war. The morning was sunshiny 
and tranquil and a great calm 
prevailed everywhere. But the 
quiet that rested upon the l^incl 
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seemed too pronounced to be 
wholesome. There was a hush 
that portended clamor; a calm 
that foretold the storm. But there 
was no wry look on the face of 
Nature, the aged dame whose 
expressionless countenance is so 
misleading. There were mighty 
cannon and a myriad rifles, but 
they spoke notafter their manner of 
speech, in the impetuous, deton- 
ating language of death. Their 
hoarse voices were stilled, seem- 
ingly, by a predominance of soft, 
cooing sounds-subdued sounds of 
human activity . Grim and ominous 
on either side of the rushing Rio 
Grande, with leashes ready to be 
slipped, stood forth the dogs of 
war that bark, bellow and bite — 
cannon. They grimaced, they 
frowned acrossthe muddy waterat 
each other, but they uttered no re- 
proach, spoke no word. Was their 
reticence a part of some strata- 
gem, or were they dumb. ^Time, the 
::senile sire of old Dame .Nature, 
would tell the secret. It was hrs 
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province to tell that, but haply 
he would be unable to explain 
the presence of a great congestion 
of men on either side of the river. 
Those on the northern side of 
the stream were under-sized, lithe 
brown men, who wore large straw 
hats, camisas^ (shirts) and some- 
times tro-users, but seldom shoes. 
All of their movements were 
marked by extreme caution and 
their main object seemed to be to 
keep out of sightbelow the surface 
of the earth, a purpose which w^as 
favored by numerous trenches 
and excavations. These were 
Ao;uinaldo's men. 

The men on the southern side 
of the river contrasted widely from 
those described. They were for 
the most part large and powerful. 
Their faces were often brown, but 
it was the kind of brown for which 
exposure and a tropical sun are 
responsible. Their clothing . was 
good; they joked and laughed 
and, with^few exceptions,, made 
little effort to conceal thi^ir wher^- 



abouts. They were United States 
troops. 

Among the several regiments 
of Americans which occupied the 
pueblo of Calumpit on the south- 
ern bank of the river was one which 
we last saw aboard a west-bound 
train back in ''God's country," 
the Seventieth. Just now it looked 
as if the ' 'Gallant Seventieth" 
would soon have another oppor- 
tunity to add new laurels to its 
crown. Facing it on the oppo- 
site side of the river were the 
wily Filipino generals Luna and 
Mascardo, with a force thrice as 
large as that' of the Americans, 
and besides the former had the 
advantage of being on the de- 
fensive. 

Well screened from the enemy 
across the river, sitting with his 
back against a banana stalk, Phil- 
ip Harding, adjutant of the Seven- 
tieth Infantry, puffed leisurely 
at an expensive Manila made cigar 
and strove to forget his sur- 
roundings, for be it known they 



were not to his liking. The regi- 
ment had reached the scene of 
action yesterday, after the first 
attack on the insurgent position 
had resulted in failure. To-day 
there was to be fighting, hot 
fighting; for the general com- 
manding was determined to carry 
the insurrecto position if it took 
the last man to do it. So much re- 
solution on the part of the general 
had not pleased Harding; it in- 
volved so much! Moreover, there 
was discomfiture in the thought 
that^ Jack Lawton seemed grad- 
ually to be slipping from beneath 
his thumb. Over here it was so dif- 
ferent from being in garrison. 
How he wished the regiment had 
remained at home! But here — 
here was a state of red-hot war- 
fare, and even shoulder straps 
made nqbody bullet proof. On 
the contrary, they often made 
the wearer a target. So the ad- 
jutant thought and smoked and 
was disconsolate. After all, being 
an ofiicer involved something 
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more than mere ability to lord 
it over subordinates, or to align 
a regiment at dress parade. 

Boom! roared a heavy field 
piece across the river, and si- 
multaneously a shot shrieked 
through the tops of some bamboo 
trees a stone's throw distant from 
where the adjutant sat soliloquiz- 
ing. He sprang to his feet and 
watched ashower of leaves, which 
the shot had mowed away, settle 
slowly to the ground. 

"Damnation!" he ejaculated 
angrily, ''Isuppose it's beginning. 
Well, ril be frank enough with 
myself to wish right here that 
Aguinaldo and his war were in 
H— 1, and I were back where—" 

Boom! boom! boom! Bang! 
bang! The thunder of cannon 
and the crackling sound of rifle 
volleys suddenly filled .the air. 
Luna had decided not to wait for 
the Americans to attack. The air 
in the vicinity of the regimental 
adjutant of the Seventieth Infantry 
;all at once seemed ahve with invis- 



i'ble, whispering voices. Harding 
had never been under fire, so the 
sensation was new to him. He 
wondered what his duty required 
him to do in this emergency. 
Oh yes, the colonel — he must 
report to him for orders. He 
started to execute his will but 
in the sudden excitement he had 
forgotten where he had last seen 
the colonel. There was some con- 
fusion, for the attack was unex- 
pected and Harding soon found 
himself among men running to 
and fro, getting to their respec- 
tive posts. 

; 'Hi there! Conley," called the 
adjutant to a hurrying private 
whose name he chanced to know, 
Where's the colonel.^" 

,The disturbance had put Con- 
ley, as well as the adjutant, in 
an ill humor. ''Go to H— 1!" he 
advised, without turning to see 
whom he addressed, and hurried 
on. 

Ordinarily, the adjutant woul4 
have given chase, but circumstan- 
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ces are apt to alter cases. He 
feared the bullets that sang over 
his head, but he feared more that 
inability to find the commandant 
would stamp him as a coward. 
He had never been called a 
coward, yet he was conscious of 
a strange feeling at his heart 
now. He secretly wondered if it 
were weakness of that organ. 

The Americans returned the 
insurgents' fire, using cannon 
and small arms. But the general 
in command, seeing little hope 
of accomplishing anything in this 
way, ordered a large number of 
rafts, which had been improvised 
during the night, brought to the 
river and launched. By this means 
only a few hundred men could 
be gotten across the river at, a 
time, and the first lot to land 
risked annihilation by the enemy's 
overwhelming numbers. As luck 
would have it, the Seventieth was 
chosen for |his perilous undertak- 
ing. Colonel Hammond was a 
veteran of the Civil War, and had 



led many a forlorn hope, and it 
was because of his long experi- 
ence in warfare that he was select- 
ed to crumple up the insurgents' 
right flank. The greater part of 
the regiment was soon embarked 
and the rafts were being pushed 
away into the bullet zone when 
Harding appeared on the bank 
and raising his voice above the 
din of the battle, called to the 
colonel, already in the stream. 
'4 have been looking for you, 
colonel. Do you need me.^" 

'4 think not, Mr. Harding," 
answered Colonel Hammond with 
calm politeness, ''Lieutenant 
Graham is here, — fortunately." 
Harding turned away with 
some alacrity and sought a place 
of safety. The colonel had 
spoken with courtesy, but there 
had been a sting in his tone, 
and the adjutant knew that he 
was not a man to be trifled 
with. He paid no heed to the 
sharp fight now beginning be- 
tween the colonel's detachment 
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and the enemy, but coming 
upon a vacant trench he sprang 
down into it and cursed his 
fate. 

At the instant the miniature 
fleet of rafts moved out from 
the shelter of the low-hanging 
trees along the bank of the river 
they were met by an appalling 
rain of death-dealing missiles. 
The fire was a concentrated one 
from several points, and the 
range being short, it was at 
once effective. But Colonel Ham- 
mond shouted words of en- 
couragement to prevent a pos- 
sible panic, and his unfahering 
voice put cheer and determina- 
tion into the hearts of his men. 
Soon the rafts were grounded 
and the intrepid men who had 
manned them dashed to where 
their colonel stood waving his 
sword, and formed a cursory 
skirmish line. All this happened 
in a marvelously short time. 
Then there was a great cheer 
and a rush forward and the 



Seventietli was at the enemy 
hammer and tongs. They en- 
countered stubborn resistance. 
In his eagearness, Colonel Ham- 
mond had attacked without mov- 
ing far enough to the left to 
outflank the entrenched insur- 
rectos, and to accomplish his 
purpose he must now cut the 
enemy's lines in halves by means 
of a charging wedge of his men. 
The task was much easier to 
contemplate than to accompHsh. 
The wedge advanced steadily 
against a portion of the trenches 
which the insurgents seemed to 
have deserted. The fire from that 
quarter had ceased altogether, 
but it came with telling accuracy 
from other points. This, to the 
coloneljseemed to indicate a trick, 
but even though it were, there 
was nothing to do but accept 
whatever came. The apparently 
deserted trench ahead must be 
taken even if it were full of wait- 
ing riflemen. But the trench was 
unoccupied. Of this Colonel 



Hammond was apprised when a 
withering volley of Mausers 
ripped out in his rear and showed 
the stratagem the enemy had em- 
ployed. Like animals at bay the 
men of the Seventieth turned 
about, only to be met by another 
crashing volley. Merciful God! 
A long Hne of Httle brown men 
filled the gap behind them. They 
were doomed! The little men were 
advancing. Their volleys rang 
sharp and clear and their effect 
would have stricken terror to the 
hearts of many. But this was the 
Seventieth! Did not the regiment 
have a name? What would the 
folks at home think if— but no, 
death, and death only could con- 
quer the Seventieth. Cut oif from 
succor, but still undismayed, the 
plucky Americans poured a well- 
directed fire into the force at their 
rear, but the heroic little detach- 
ment was being enfiladed from 
either flank. Enfants perdus! 

''AhV Colonel Hammond 
dropped a smoking revolver and 
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raised his hand to his breast, 
spasmodically. He had suddenly 
experienced a stinging pain, fol- 
lowed by the strangest of sensa- 
tions. His poise became uncertain. 
"I believe I have been hit," 
he said calmly. He staggered 
and would have fallen, but a 
pair of strong arms sustained 
him. He only had time to look 
up and recognize a tall, fair, 
blue-eyed private. Jcak Lawton 
had come to his aid. Then a 
great black cloud floated before 
his eyes and power to reason 
deserted him. The Americans 
were very near the deserted 
trench. In a moment Lawton had 
carried the unconscious veteran 
thither and laid him down: his 
gray head pillowed upon the 
youth's blouse. 

The Seventieth's thin line of 
skirmishers began to waver, to 
break. But now a clear voice 
rang above the roar of the fight. 
The eff'ect was magical. The 
shattered liqe of skirmishers 
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reformed. All eyes were on a 
man who had run to the fore, 
gesticulating and shouting words 
of cheer. It was Lawton, the re- 
cruit, and his face was fixed by a 
look of vengeful fury. ''Charge I 
charge!" he yelled, and obediently 
the valiant fellows behind him 
advanced with a rush upon the 
continuous flame which marked 
the Hne of the enemy. It was a 
daring deed; it was a thing to 
make the blood tingle with ad- 
miration, but it was hopeless. 
Suddenly there loomed up in 
the gray reek of the smokeless 
powder a strange spectacle. It 
was the figure of a tall, black- 
whiskered man, evidently a new^s- 
paper correspondent. ''Back! 
back!" he jroared in stentorian 
tones, "aid is at hand — back!" 
Then a Remington slug penetrat- 
ed his side and the tall man 
fell forward in his tracks and lay 
motionless. The men looked and 
saw a long line of khaki-clad 
figures debouching from cover 
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at the bank of the river. They 
retreated to the trench which 
they had quitted and were safe. 
The newspaper correspondent 
had saved the Seventieth, but— 
what of himself! 





Chapter X. 

A RECONNAISSANCE. 

||W0 months have 
rolled by, and time 
in its tireless flight 
has brought us to 
the full bud and 
flower of a June 
morning in the tropics. 

At San Fernando the scene 
is one which diff*ers widely from 
that which opens the preceding 
chapter. It is at once a scene 
of mighty action and sanguinary 
results. The town, garrisoned 




by little more than a brigade 
of Americans, is completely 
•surrounded by a strong force 
of insurgents, who are cannon- 
ading the defenses with fearful 
effect. 

In command of an American 
brigade here to-day is one whose 
surpassing gallantry has been 
the talk of his peers. It is he 
who commanded the invincible 
Seventieth at the Rio Grande, 
Colonel Hammond. The Seven- 
tieth had been almost decimated 
that day, and its commander 
had received a painful wound, 
from which he had only recently 
recovered, but even though the 
object be not gained; true hero- 
ism seldom goes unrewarded. 
The gray-haired veteran wore a 
star now, and those who ^ad 
survived the awful carnage of that 
April morning at Calumpit had 
been encomiumized in dispatches 
home and promoted according to 
their status. And at last, despite 
the protestations of the nou" 
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combative adjutant, a gleam of 
sunlight had tempered the 
darksome future of Jack Lawton.. 
He had, ''for gallantry inaction," 
been appointed a sergeant and 
recommended for a medal of 
honor. Harding had done all he 
could to thwart this, but for once 
he had been foiled and repri- 
manded as well by Colonel Ham- 
mond himself. But there was 
another whofiguredinthe engage- 
ment attheRio Grande, whosefate 
we have not yet recounted. It is 
the war correspondent, in whom 
the reader has doubtless recog- 
nized the Man of Mystery. The 
denizens of the little village near 
the garrison hadrightly denomina- 
ted him thus, as events at the Rio 
Grande proved. Nobody had seen 
hin^ on any of the rafts which bore 
the troops across the river, yet at 
a critical moment he had myster- 
iously turned up in the role of a 
hero. It would have been impossi- 
ble for him to cross by the half-de- 
molished railroad bridge exposed 
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to the terrificfire, or to have swum. 
How, then, had he contrived to 
appear so opportunely between 
the contesting belligerents? But 
the most lamentable part of the 
strange man's story is yet to come. 
He had been captured by the 
insurgents, and Jack Lawton in 
an imprudent effort to rescue him, 
had come very near to sharing 
his fate. Luna's brown men had 
fought with fanatical desperatian, 
and the reinforcements whose 
coming the Man of Mystery had 
heralded, had only succeeded, for 
a time, in holding their own. The 
insurrectos had suffered defeat 
in the afternoon, but one of their 
retreating columns had borne 
away in captivity the mysterious 
war correspondent. Thisoccured 
two month's ago, but as yet no 
information as to the fate of the 
wounded man had reached those 
who witnessed his heroic act. 
Nearly every one* had given him 
up as having died of his wound 
or by an insurgent buU§t. Thus 
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in the excitement of active service 
his memory among the men of 
the Seventieth soon dimmed and 
receded as had the name of Alan 
Randall, penned on an obsolete 
page of the register at the Hun- 
nington house. 

The present was the heydey of 
Philip Harding. With Colonel 
Hammond promoted out of the 
regiment, and no Man of Mystery 
to intercede for his enemy he re- 
newed his determination to avenge 
himself upon Lawton. There 
seemed to be no obstacle to 
the accomplishment. The one 
thing which might be considered 
a hindrance was the glaring fact 
that the adjutant, in several 
engagements, had not taken as 
active a part as became his 
important office. This had pro- 
voked a breath of ill favor from 
many of his brother officers, but 
he had had comfort in the hope that 
it would not Be long-drawn. 

Not to digress, however, we 
must concern ourselves with th^ 



immediate deeds of the Seven- 
tieth. Since the beginning of 
the cannonade at early morning 
the regiment has occupied an 
almost untenable position, which 
commands the approach to San 
Fernando on the north. Through- 
out the fight Harding's bravery 
has consisted of the make believe 
variety. By a display of this 
spurious courage he has hoped 
to regain his former standing 
among the officers of the regi- 
ment. 

A certain rebel battery a 
mile distant was particularly 
annoying. This was the adju- 
tant's chance. He edged up close 
to a group of officers, that he 
might be overheard, and called 
to a sergeant who was actively 
engaged with his company: 
"Sergeant Lawton!" 

A tall young fellow sprang 
out of a trench near by, extracted 
a smoking cartridge shell from 
the chamber of his rifle, and ap- 
proaching the adjutant^ saluted^ 
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' 'I purpose reconnoitering that 
battery out there, sergeant," 
announced Harding with an un- 
mistakeable air of braggadocio. 
"The regimental commander 
directs that its exact location and 
the approximate strength of its 
supports be ascertained. Ex- 
change your rifle for a couple of 
revolvers and come with me at 



once." 



The officers exchanged signifi- 
cant looks. Perhaps they were 
not so easily deceived. 

Lawton moved away with alac- 
rity and returned shortly armed 
with two Colt revolvers. The ad- 
jutant was similarly armed. 

''Are they loaded, and do you 
know how to use them?" asked 
Harding after the manner of a 
tried marksman and in a voice 
so loud that his auditors smiled. 

''They are loaded and I am 
not ignorant of their use," re- 
sponded the sergeant concisely. 

Harding turned with a dra- 
matic air and strode away and 



Lawton followed him. So soon 
as the two men had got out of 
sight the manner of the adjutant 
changed. ^ 'Come alongside, ser- 
geant," he called a Httle petu- 
lantly to Lawton at his back. ''I 
want you with me." 

The youth smiled inw^ardly and 
took his place beside Harding, 
keeping on the alert for any 
movement that might warn of 
treachery, for he was confident 
that Harding had had an object 
in selecting him for a mission 
so full of peril. They advanced 
cautiously though a thick-set 
patch of bamboos. 

^'I predict that this will be 
a very satisfactory reconnais- 
sance," said Harding to his com- 
panion, after a long silence. 

'4, too," agreed Lawton, brief- 

ly- 

^'Suppose one of us should 
be killed out here," continued 
the adjutant in a ruminant tone. 
'4t would not be strange under 
the circumstances, would it?" 
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Such talk, coming from an of- 
ficer, seemed a trifle odd. 

*'No," answered the sergeant, 
*'the earth might continue to 
rotate." 

''In case you are killed on 
this expedition is there any word 
you would like me to convey 
to -to your friends," concluded 
Harding with some hesitation. 

Lawton turned a pair of caltn 
eyes on his companion. ''Yes," 
he said. "Tell them that he who 
attempted it died first." 

The adjutant glanced at the 
youth peculiarly. "D — n!" he 
said, "that would be a singular 
message to mourners." 

A stray shot went crashing 
trough the trees above them, 
startling Harding into a low 
exclamation. "Do you think 
they've seen us?" he inquired of 
the sergeant in undisguised so- 
licitude. 

"No," said Lawton, evincing 
a little disgust, "stray." 

A few random bullets began 



to patter round them. '^We must 
be getting in the vicinity of that 
battery," said Harding anxiously, 
''for these shots come from our 
Hnes. Go forward, sergeant," 
he added, with a peculiar look 
at Lawton, ''and see if you can 
get a view of it. Til remain here 
till you return." 

There was something in the 
voice of the adjutant as well as 
in the open poltroonery of 
his proposal that caused Lawton 
to speculate as, obedient to the 
order, he advanced toward the 
booming sound of the active 
insurrecto battery. He had gone 
only a short distance when he 
was possessed by a strange feel- 
ing of insecurity. It was a sen^ 
sation such as he had never 
experienced before. He had a 
vivid consciousness of imminent 
danger, yet he was somewhat 
uncertain as to its source. Was 
it possible that the adjutant would 
take an unfair advantage of him.'* 
It was horrible to think of being 



shot in the back Hke a retreating 
thief. He cast a quick glance over 
his shoulder in the direction of the 
spot he had just quitted. Hard- 
ing had disappeared! The youth 
turned and carefully scrutinized 
his surroundings, loosening the 
flap of his revolver holster. There 
was no living thing in sight. He 
turned and moved on again, 
sure that Harding's disappear- 
ance boded treachery. He had 
not proceeded a dozen paces 
when the report of a pistol rang 
out sharply behind him and a 
bullet whizzed within a few 
inches of his head. Quick as a 
flash he sprang to the cover 
of a clump of bamboos and 
drew a revolver. A second shot 
which sped with unerring nicety 
where he had stood a moment 
since, proved that his hurried 
movement had been a wise 
one. 

''Come here, sergeant," came 
the voice of Harding from a 
ittle way off, a moment later; 



^'we are discovered. I am being 
fired on from the rear." 

Was this another ruse? Hard- 
ing had indubitably fired those 
shots As nearly as the youth 
could judge they had come from 
the same quarter as the adjutant's 
voice did now. If an ambushed 
insurgent had fired on Harding', 
the bullets had gone wide of their 
mark to pass so near himself; 
unless the Filipino had been on 
a line with Harding and himself. 
This was unlikely, but Law- 
ton determined to satisfy his 
mind. Keeping on the qtci vive 
he stepped from behind his 
concealment and, guided by an 
''Are you coming?" from Hard- 
ing, had little difficulty in locating 
him. He found the adjutant very 
pale, standing close to a thick 
cluster of bamboos, but it seemed 
strange to the youth that he 
should be seeking safety on the 
side of his protection from which 
the shots had come. This fact 
went far to convince Lawton of 
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the uselessness of apprising the 
adjutant of the narrow escape 
which he himself had just had. 

As Lawton came up Harding 
saw that his face bore a look of 
inquiry. 

''I stepped behind this cover 
so as not to frustrate your aim in 
case you fired on a bushwhack- 
er." The explanation to Lawton 
seemed palpably weak. 

"Come on," said the youth, 
pursuing his resolve to investi^ 
gate, and he followed the pro- 
longation of the imaginary hne 
referred to. The adjutant accom- 
panied him unquestioningly and 
together they made a careful 
search of the wood for a distance 
of several hundred yards, but as 
Lawton had expected, they dis- 
covered no foot-prints nor any 
indication of the enemy's having 
been in the vicinity. 

* 'Strange," said Harding. 

"Not very," opined Lawton, 
"I expected it." 

They entered a small open 
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place among the trees. The 
officer paused and facing half 
round leveled a binocle which 
he carried, at some distant puffs 
of steam-colored smoke which 
marked the position of the insur- 
gent battery. 

^'I think we'll go back now, 
sergeant," said Harding, putting 
his glass into its case with the 
air of one who has accomplished 
his mission. ^'I have made sev- 
eral important discoveries." 

^'I, too," saidLawton, and he 
gave the adjutant a look which 
caused him to contract his brows 
with disapproval. 

On the way back to the regiment 
they passed a detachment of 
scouts, which had just returned 
from a sortie. Many were wound- 
ed. Among them was a mere 
youth who bore a striking re- 
semblance to Lawton. As the 
sergeant passed him he paused 
out of sympathy and bending low 
over the young fellow, whispered: 
^'What is your name, boy?" 
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''Norman Mariott," answered 
the wounded youth weakly. 

Lawton started involuntarily 
and a flood of memory dimmed 
his eyes. This unfortunate youth 
must be the old milkman's son! 





Chapter XI. 

A TIMELY RESCUE. 

HE attack on San 
Fernando was re- 
pulsed after a d*y 
of hard fighting 
and the insurgents 
^ lost heavily. 
Young Lawton thought it best 
not to report the incident which 
had occurred in the wood. 
There had been no witnesses, 
and he knew that the testimony 
of the adjutant before a court- 
martial would have far mor^ 




weight than his own. So the 
affair was allowed to pass. 

Lawton's feelings had recently 
been wrought up over the story 
of an escaped Spanish prisoner 
from Angeles. The Spaniard re- 
ported that three Americans, one 
of whom, Lawton thanked provi- 
dence, answered the description 
of the Man of Mystery, were 
held prisoners at Angeles. Lawton 
thought of the inestimable kind- 
nesses this strange man had done 
him, and of his approaching him 
in the train with words of gratitude, 
when he had recognized the large 
hand and been so overpowered 
with the revelation that he had 
gone away nonplussed, wondering 
why the great man took so kindly 
an interest in him. The Spaniard, 
a mere skeleton, had told awful 
stories of maltreatment and star- 
vation by the insurgents. Lawton 
felt it his bounden duty to rescue 
the noble man who had so many 
times befriended him. He lost a 
good deal of sleep trying to deyis^ 
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some means of succor, and finally 
evolved a plan which he decided to 
put into execution without delay. 
Owing to a suspension of hostil- 
ities for several days, there had 
been only one organization active. 
This was the scouts. Lately they 
had been furnished with excellent 
horses, and each day they rode 
out and reconnoitered the en- 
emy's defenses,, including those 
around Angeles. Lawton had 
learned this from Norman Mar- 
iott, the wounded scout, who 
had indeed proved to be the son 
of his former benefactor, the aged 
dairyman. The young fellow had 
sustained a painful scalp wound, 
but Lawton's tender ministerings 
were rapidly bringing hipi round. 
Much to his dislike the surgeon 
still required him to wear a band- 
age round his head, yet not- 
vsrithstanding this disfigurement 
he insisted on being for duty with 
the scouts, and the indulgent 
surgeon had finally yielded tq 
\\\s entreatie?, 
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Lawton reasoned that at pres- 
ent th^ scouts were the only 
organization that had a chance 
of rescuing the. hapless Amer- 
icans at Angeles, and accord- 
ingly he went to General Ham- 
mond, who was now in com- 
mand of the brigade, with the 
request that he be temporarily at- 
tached to the scouts and the 
expedition authorized. The gen- 
eral expressed himself as 
greatly pleased at being afforded 
an opportunity to serve so gal- 
lant a man as he who had 
rescued his colonel in a fierce 
action and led the regiment 
against overwhelming numbers. 
But when the youth informed 
the old man that he felt confi- 
dent of having located the Man 
of Mystery, the general was 
deeply moved and could hardly 
credit the good tidings. He had 
never seen the Man of Mystery, 
but he had come to know him 
as the man who had saved the 
Seventieth. That was enough 
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to satisfy General Hammond; 
for his former regiment still had 
a warm place in his heart. 

And so the rescue party was 
made ready and Lawton was 
duly attached to the scouts. At 
last, Fortune, the old dame who 
had so often frowned upon the 
youth, seemed to smile, but per- 
haps the smile was sardonic. 
However, the future would reveal 
the truth. 

The scouts were commanded 
by a stalwart young captain, well 
mounted and equipped, who had 
earned the reputation of a dare- 
devil. He had passed through 
innumerable hot battles without 
sustaining so much as a scratch 
and, by those who knew his 
reckless courage, he was regard- 
ed as one who bore a charmed 

life. 

Just at sunset one evening 
the scouts mounted their horses 
and, headed by their dashing 
captain, rode out of San Fer- 
Pc^ndo upon their errand of 



mercy. The expedition in all 
numbered twenty men. Not wish- 
ing to come in contact with 
any roving band of irregulars, 
they skirted the hostile territory 
and, thanks to their circumspec- 
tion, reached a little copse a 
mile from their destination with- 
out molestation. Penetrating 
deep into the scrubby growth 
of trees, that their horses might 
not be discovered, the night 
riders dismounted, and, securing 
their animals, including three 
extra ones which they had 
brought for the use of the 
prisoners, cautiously approached 
the silent town. Their under- 
taking was indeed a hazardous 
one; for, as they had discover- 
ed on a previous trip, a contin- 
uous chain of sentinels envir- 
oned the town, rendering in- 
gress extremely perilous. 

Presently they neared the town, 
the young captain leading the 
way. The night was of pitchy 
blackness and afforded then^ a, 



needed shield against the sharp 
eyes of the insurrecto sentinels. 

''By ginger t inside the town 
without a halt," whispered the 
captain to Sergeant Lawton, now 
at his side. But even as he 
spoke, as if to refute the over- 
confidence, a sharp ^^altoF' came 
with startling effect from the 
darkness a few yards distant* 
A moment's silence, then the 
inquiry, '^qtiien vive?'' 

""^La guardta^^^ answered the 
captain coolly, speaking Spanish 
with a dangerously American 
accent. 

'^Bien^ pasa^^' returned the 
unsuspecting sentry, and the 
twenty scouts dropped their 
ready hands from their pistol 
holsters and marched into the 
town. It had been a clever, but^a 
risky piece of work. 

A portion of the one stone 
church which the town boasted 
was utihzed as a prison. This 
Lawton had learned from the 
escaped Spaniard. The party 



found the . church without dif- 
ficulty, and Lawton and Norman 
Mariott boosted the captain up 
to one of the high windows, 
through which he obtained a 
view of the interior. At the 
farther end of the church the 
officer saw a dim hght, made 
by a cotton wick in cocoanut oil. 
Immediately beyond the light 
was a strong door, bolted and 
barred, and, sitting with his back 
against this door, his chin upon 
his breast as if in sleep, and a 
rifle across his knees, the cap- 
tain beheld a solitary disciple 
of Aguinaldo. 

A number of men entering the 
church would arouse the sentry, 
if he were really asleep; therefore 
the captain decided that Lawton 
and himself should go in, while 
the remainder of the scouts stood 
guard outside. The front door 
stood ajar. Noiselessly as shad- 
ows the two men entered the 
church and stole toward the 
sleeper. The lamp was but a lu- 



liiinary excuse, yet its faint light 
revealed several objects, pre- 
sumably bags of rice, lying about 
the sentry, on the floor, and the 
intruders cautiously avoided 
them. The sentry stirred and the 
two scouts paused and waited. 
A little sigh escaped the brown 
warrior, then his chin again nes- 
tled cosily upon his breast and 
Morpheous ruled. 

In a moment Lawton and the 
captain were close to the sentry, 
but just then a movement behind 
caused them to glance round. 
Great Heavens! One of the sup- 
posed bags of rice was moving! 
The objects which they had 
stepped over were slumbering 
soldiers. Two or three more of 
the sleepers emitted drowsy 
grunts, and at the same time 
the sentry raised his head . and 
blinked sleepily; then he started 
violently and his brown face went 
a shade lighter as he reahzed that 
he was staring into the muzzles 
of two large revolvers. 
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Again the captain brought 
his uncertain Spanish into requi- 
sition, but emphasized by the 
pistols, it seemed very convinc- 
ing. *'Be very quiet," he said, 
**and open the door." In a min- 
ute they were inside the prison, 
the captain with his pistol muzzle 
pressed against the Filipino's 
temple. 

Lawton had brought the lamp. 
They soon found the prisoners. 
Lying upon some loose boards 
on the dank, stone floor with 
his head pillowed upon a long, 
wasted arm^ in the same suit he 
had worn on the train, was the 
war correspondent. Lawton knelt 
at the side of the unfortunate 
man and pressed his great, bony 
hand. A little moan escaped the 
disturbed giant; then he opened 
his cavernous dark eyes and 
looked calmy upon his savior. 

**So you have come," he said 
faintly. '^Something told me that 
you would not forsake me; God 
bless yoUj my boy." 
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The poor fellow raised himself 
upon his elbows with an effort, 
and Lawton saw that he was 
emaciated to a frightful degree. 
The youth assisted him to his 
feet, where he towered thin and 
dark like a great spectre, in 
the lurid light. 

"The Man of Mystery," he 
whispered softly. 'T fear the 
mystery is almost solved. I have 
a wound which has never been 
dressed. I entreated my captors 
to finish me, but they only 
gloated over my distress." 

Lawton felt a lump rise in 
his throat. He was on the point 
of rushing out and attacking 
the enemy's sleeping guard. 

The other two prisoners had 
not suffered from wounds, and 
their cases were much less 
serious than that of the Man of 
Mystery. But the excitement- 
gave him strength, and in a f' 
moment he was able to walk 
slowly without aid. 

Silently the five Americans and 
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the captive Filipino stole past the 
sleeping forms in the church, 
and shortly stood in the open 
air with the scouts. A few 
minutes later the party again 
reached the point where it had 
encountered the sentry a short 
time before. 

'^AltoF' ageiin came from the 
darkness. 

'^Guardia^'^ again announced 
the captain, in very disreputable 
Spanish. 

^'Estd gtiardia?^' asked the 
Fihpino quizzically, and the 
sound of approaching footsteps 
warned the captain that his pro- 
nunciation had been bad. But 
the quick-witted officer deter- 
mined to play one more card 
before yielding the game. He 
whispered to the captive Filipino 
at his side and pressed the cold 
muzzle of his revolver close to 
the fellow's head. 

' 'Tell him in Fihpino that we're 
all right," he said, talking fast; 
''that we're a patrol going out." 
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The captive at once let fly atl 
ear-offending volley of his own 
peculiar '4ingo," which stopped 
the sentry and elicited from him 
the desired '^^asa." 

The party passed on, but long 
before it had gained the little 
copse where the horses were 
tethered^ a startling thing hap- 
pened. A hundred little jets of 
flame cleft the darkness a little 
distance in their wake,' and as 
many bullets w^hined among 
them, but owing to the intense 
blackness of the night only one 
was hit, and, oddly enough, he 
was the Filipino captive. It was 
plain that he had not followed 
the captain's instructions, but, 
on the contrary, had told the - 
insurgent sentry the true state of 
things. It had been a neat bit of 
deception, but it was his last, 
for a shot from one of his own 
comrades had pierced his heart. 
The scouts left him lying in the 
road and hurried toward their 
horses, which they reached with* 
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out further accident, and mount- 
ing, were soon out of range of 
the insurrectos' annoying fire. 

At midnight the party rode into 
San Fernando. Lawton noticed 
thatthe men of the Seventieth had 
not yet turned in and wondered 
what had occasioned the unusual 
activity everywhere. As the 
scouts passed a camp fire Lawton 
made out the figure of a tall 
man silhouetted against the red 
flames. 

''Why is every one up so late. ^" 
he asked of the figure. 

' 'We've had a scrap," answered 
the tall man, revolving on his 
heel to face his questioner. It 
was Lawton's first sergeant. 

"Anybody killed?" asked one 
of the scouts, all of whom had 
reined up their horses. 

"Yes," said the sergeant, a 
little sadl ; "we lost ^Dutchy' 
from our company, and Granson, 
the sergeant-major, was killed^ 
too." 

"Dutchy" had been the Ger- 
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man with whom Lawton had 
fought upon his advent in com- 
pany K. A good, well-meaning 
lad, as after events had proved. 
And Granson had — had been the 
sergeant-major. 





Cl^apter XII. 

A SAD HOME-COMING. 

FEW weeks 
whirled by and 
brought with them 
important changes 
for the Seventieth. 
The adjutant, on 
plea of an irremediable '*dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty , " 
had obtained a three months' sick 
leave and decamped for the 
United States. At the time of 
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his leaving there had been nothing 
in the appearance of the adjutant 
to indicate physical failure. Know- 
ing looks had passed between 
the officers of the regiment, but, 
in strict accordance with human 
nature, they had allowed their 
feelings to go unvoiced until the 
train, which bore their timorous 
comrade away to certain safety, 
had rounded a curve en route to 
Manila. The high-spirited young 
captain of scouts had^ been the 
first of a group of shoulder straps 
assembled on the station platform 
to break an ominous silence. 

''Now, T shouldn't be surprised 
if Philie's. mamma would be right 
glad to see her fighting little 
soldier boy," the scout officer 
had said in facetious mimicry. 

Their had been a roar of deris- 
ive laughter and a general ap- 
plication of epithets so potent 
and powerful that the vanished 
recreant's ears must have exper- 
ienced a burnino^ sensation. 

But the adjutant was gone, and 



all felt certain that they would not 
see him back at the seat of war so 
long as a well-induced physician's 
certificate could influence an 
extension of leave. So, exit 
Harding. 

It transpired that there had 
been nothing sardonic in the 
ambiguous smile which Dame 
Fortune had worn for Jack Law- 
ton. Upon the death of Sergeant- 
Major Granson an investigation 
into the character and general 
fitness of several candidates for 
the vacated position had been 
made, and as a result the emi- 
nently qualified young sergeant, 
whose exceeding courage had 
won the admiration of his com- 
peers, had, notwithstanding his 
modest reluctance to accept the 
appointment, been chosen to fill 
the highest noncommissioned 
office attainable by an enlisted 
man. And thus the hand of 
destiny had replaced a tyrant 
with the unofl'ending object of 
his malignity. 
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For Lawton it looked as if 
perseverance had won the day. 
And the cheering letters, which 
had come from Eudora Hammond 
with a regularity, insurant of 
unceasing love, had done it all. 
He had borne the separation 
w^ith fortitude, but there had 
been an ever-present longing for 
the old days at the Lawrence 
University. He had met her 
there at a commencement func- 
tion. It had not been a love-at- 
first-sight affair, but a gradual 
drifting as of two white-sailed 
ships before a zephyr of love, 
into a rose-festooned harbor of 
the same name. In that enchanted 
harbor they had dwelt for a 
time in mutual adoration; then 
Philip Harding had come upon 
the scene; a great, dark, over- 
grown, ill-tempered companion 
of Lawton's boyhood. An intro- 
duction had, of course, been 
necessary. Lawton had never 
regarded his friend in the 
light of a dangerous enemy. 
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He had never looked upon 
him as a possible rival. But 
Harding's unreciprocated at- 
tention to Eudora had made him 
both. The unhappy affair had 
culminated at Colonel Hammond's 
party and had resulted in denun- 
ciation for the participants by 
the kindly old veteran, whose 
hospitality had been outraged. 
And, for Lawton, the matter had 
not ended there. It had brought 
upon him the wrath of his father, 
a man of position and influence, 
whose greatest care in life had 
been the welfare and advance- 
ment of his only son. But the 
trouble in which the blameless 
youth had been involved at the 
university had been more than 
his father could endure, for it 
threw a shadow upon a name 
which hitherto had lived untar- 
nished. So there had been harsh 
words and the youth, who had 
inherited his father's self-will and 
pride, had gone out into the 
cold world, away from his own. 
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home and parents, away from 
Eudora, away from those who 
had shunned him, and away froni 
right — into the inferno of intem- 
perance and vice. And since his 
reformation and enhstment in the 
Army, Lawton had never told 
Eudora of his fall. He had been 
promoted and had recently been 
awarded a medal of honor for 
gallantry in action, but he had 
at no time been possessed of 
the kind of courage necessary 
to the disclosure to his sweetheart 
of the secret sin of his life. He 
had borne the reproach of his 
father, the displeasure of Colonel 
Hammond, and the scofts of 
collegians at Lawrence, but the 
mere thought of the unhappiness 
the revelation would have caused 
Eudora had been maddening, and 
he had refrained. 

And so, thought the new ser- 
geant-major at San Fernando, 
''Of all sad words on tongue or 
pen — " Then, right in the midst 
of those famous lines he had 
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refused to brood over what might 
have been J and wisely gone about 
his duties, trusting the future to 
adjust everything. 

Besides the responsibilities of 
his office Lawton had taken 
upon himself a good share of 
the nursing, which was now 
necessary in the case of the 
Man of Mystery. The illness 
incident to the shameful treat- 
ment which he had received at 
the hands of his barbarous cap- 
tors had developed into a grave 
cafse of typhoid, and the surgeon 
gave out little hope of the 
patient's recovery. The sad news 
put the youth in an anxious 
frame of mind. With each suc- 
ceeding day, since the strange 
man had come into the young 
soldier's life, his affection for 
him had increased. There had 
been mystery in everything con- 
nected with the former, even 
the inabihty of the youth to ex- 
plain to himself the secret of 
his own growing fondness fot 



him. Who shall say, when he 
has reached the end ol this 
narrative, that some unknown 
agent of psychic telepathy was 
not at work between the sym- 
pathetic minds of these two men? 

The scorching, oppressive days 
of the ^*dry season" at San 
Fernando wore away, each bring- 
ing in its lugubrious train the 
sorrow of bereavement for some 
poor, anxious heart across the 
Pacific; for every glorious, rose 
and amber-tinted sunset crowned 
a day in which, by bullet, bolo, 
or one of the many fatal 
maladies which infest the tropics, 
some one of the little garrison 
had passed into the unknown. 

November came with its gloomy 
skies and heavy rains and found 
but a remnant of the ''Gallant 
Seventieth" battling bravely with 
the Army of invasion far aw^ay 
to the north of abandoned San 
Fernando. A renewal of insurgent 
activities in September had pro- 
voked a general advance of the 



Amefncan forces, and Aguinal- 
do's brown legion had been swept 
back as effectively as chaff be- 
fore a broom. Although the 
operation had not been without 
great cost to the Americans. 
They,encountered defenses which 
could only have been the result 
of expert supervision, probably 
European; they encountered the 
powerful Army that manned them, 
and often the result of the effi- 
cacy and ingenuity of white- 
skinned leaders. And amid all this 
they encountered unimpeachable 
evidence of the correctness of 
General Sherman's definition of 
vjdiV—HELL. 

At the time of the departure 
of the troops from San Fernando 
the Man of Mystery had been 
somewhat improved in health, 
but still bedridden. The hour of 
parting from the wreck of the 
man who had once been a veritat 
ble Hercules had been one of the 
bitterest of Jack Lawton's life. 
The Man of Mystery had been 



^ent to Manila, where the long 
struggle of his powerful constitu- 
tion with the equally powerful 
element of disease still continued. 

A communication to the effect 
that a three months' extension of 
sick leave had been granted 
Harding, had reached the 
commanding officer of the Sev- 
entieth. It had passed through 
the hands of the sergeant-major, 
who had smiled strangely and 
remarked to his clerk: ''I am 
glad that Lieutenant Harding's 
sick leave has been extended " 
And the clerk, a recent arrival 
in the regiment, had not sus- 
pected that a motive other than 
related to the adjutant's welfare 
had ihfluenced the observation. 

Day by day the foot-sore and 
disabled American troops pushed 
forward until much of the 
rough country north of Tarlac 
had been invested. Then, grad- 
ually, as the insurrectos began to 
realize that they were completely 
cut off from their most reliable 
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sources- of supplies, the weary 
invaders began to meet with 
such a dogged and desperate 
resistance as only fanatics are 
capable of offering. The ^'Sick 
and Wounded" report of the 
American forces began to show 
an alarming per cent, of the 
command, but there was no 
wavering or uncertainty. Thou- 
sands of lives had been sacri- 
ficed and the greatest victory 
could only in a small measure 
compensate their loss. So, for 
long months, the conflict waged 
with unabated fury. It was a 
terrible ordeal, but Anglo-Saxon 
valor and determination ulti- 
mately won, and the threadbare 
banner of ^^Filipinas Ltbres'^ 
was lowered at last, before the 
embattled remnant of the intrepid 
brigade commanded by General 
Hammond. Glory had been 
bought with blood, and at an 
exorbitant price. 

In March-the Seventieth, once 
a thousand, but now less than five 
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hundred strong, returned homfe 
and was assigned to its former 
station near the httle village on 
Lake Ontario. It had been absent 
over two years, when one bright 
spring morning a special train 
rolled into the village and drew 
up at the same squat little depot 
that had been the sad scene of 
the regiment's leave-taking. It 
bore little resemblance to the 
ordinanry special train of soldiers. 
The cars were not crowded. They 
were very scantily filled; and 
when their occupants filed out 
upon the station platform and 
formed into a few thin ranks, 
those who had come to welcome 
their loved ones questioned Gen- 
eral Hammond^ who had come 
home with the resfiment: 

''Is there — is there another 
train, general?'' many faltered, 
fearful lest there was not. 

Another train — another train. ^" 
repeated the general, hesitating 
to break despairing hearts. ^'Nb; 
there is no other train. This is— 
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rMmt ^he gea^ral jturn^ hi^ Hff^ 
simsifrimxn lih^ iftrlflnvrlookjpg 
Hbtletifeody x&ljmfefl which he bad[ 

v^Ulager who hi^d kgwon the de-^ 
deaisedi ^i^Whsfc, d€ad!--to<) bai^ 
Wh^' s -S€%^ant*major ] noy^?'^ r{ v 
li Hb inforrnaiitipointed to a pal^^ 
aUiti maiT^ose^rcely more than a; 
boyyf 6n whose handsome laoe 
privaitidn at^d hards^hip ha4 l^ft 
l3ieir impiressv' :-; :^ -yv? 
^ >f Whyl, youw me§in that; boy ? ■' 
ihquired the; yillagei'v doubtfully; 
Vttiatifellet coja^ld- nevier b§ the^ 
man itjbat GmneiOnf wia9.-\v % :o^t 
:^^^6, il rbelieve pot,'^vag^$«4 
the soldiier / ? i r^emeij^beripg. ithe 
character f ofntbei d;^rtct x>n)?,o i 
The iivillager stood regarding 
the jieiw] sprg^rit-to^or^: : H^piy 
he was rthinkipg of:i$ome ic4r<!>us€i 
Vvith }<Sr!aRSoni^-^hQ had; i^ieyer 
IjeenriieyerrjM^atefniow^i f^a--he 
Ipdked ttpoxil tbei jjy^p^gj soldier 
ike I viiia^er i iM w i^n ragiia^^ipigljf 



by a.l^agfei^f j^VfH^x6?tp2#§nC^ 
m^yingi ^(My Mp^c the. i^pht- 
form. Jltjwaaifiyp^ith^tjj^e^^^t 
U^Qklng f<?ii4 certain ifl^^nia-j^ 
which she ^hpped ^i,ldistinguiph 
some one. Anon her sparkling 
liquid eye^ rested upon the chevron 
of her quest, but she seemed to 
be in some doubt as to the identity 
of the wearer. The wearer, the 
villager remarked ,^ was the jnew 
sergltant-rnajoty and Ije -ItacI not 
seen| the . yoUng lady * '^^ had 
now|^i|rawn quite nea%o|a| liim. 
SudcpSy the light of Ip^^tion 
illumined tier wondrous^eyes" and 
in a sad little voice she quavered: 
''This cannot be Sergeant-Major 
Lawton?'' 

The pale young man turned 
quickly at the sound of the voice, 
and beholding the owner, gave 
an exclamation of surprise. 

''Eudora!" and '^Jack!'' were 
the expressions heard by the 
watching villager, as the young 



honcommissioned officer and the 
I<)V€ly girl clasped hands and 
saluted each other warmly. 

^*No," said the villager thought^ 
fully, still watching the new 
gfergeant-major. ^^That feller's 
not much like Gransoh/' 





Chapter XIII. 

DAMNING EVIDENCE, 

OT long after the 
return of the Sev- 
entieth from its 
long campaign in 
the Philippines, 
Philip Harding 
came back to the regiment 
for duty. No one had evet 
found oiit anything concern- 
ing the nature of the ''severe 
illness'' which had necessitated 
the num^rou5 extension? of bis 






sick leave. These extensions, 
together with the original sick 
leave had covered a period of 
twenty months, almost the entire 
time of the Seventieth's arduous 
service in the Philippines. Those 
who had expected to see Harding 
a wasted invalid were surprised 
upon his arrival at the garrison 
to see him evidently in the best 
of health and of even greater 
bulk than he had ever been. He 
explained that his sickness, 
although incapacitating and ex- 
tremely pS^f ul, Wa^ af a^peculiar 
kind thatl*lad n^Dtlimdtmed his 
gtieajt weight. And rowardly^ ff^ 
*hi^ explabnation , tl^ <>ffie^ri&$ 
ihe Seventieth sm led agaiiri. BM 
fthat JH^r4ing had influenc£j Wi^ 
ja^^l^ast pMe^ Qf his comrades iv^js 
(J^ftiori^ttated : w;hen he wl^ ji|;d 
i3U]QjDeed^d :, h) the ^0fn)iian4 ,g^ 
thjB: rigiftient rep^^ced the f^ 
adjutant in his ^rm§|} posi^^opf. 
Thi» *gain brpu^jt H^rdipg a^d 

3Uai^tQn>iiir<€qnt9fct/:4ni4 f'^e^RgP 
^tiUi<sm^©i4^i0g^ in, i^.Mfi^h S 



the!''fdi'ttf^r; J 'hi detferttjki'd ti|joh 
W ' "empM ^cbi U9 had visited 
'th6' b^'fris%fW re'ptabdlyi? during 
th^ lorig' %(bsfelFvie* ol^tM re^imetit 
aridWftno^6d"E;fid©ta:iex<Se6diia^ 
with V.§it^rated ayowaris-of .imie, 
Batihe had fepilrflfedhittt ii?om*dr 
presen6e'|arid had only been pre- 
veA0d f rdrh re;p<5t-ti(t^- tiis annoy- 
ances to the garrison; coniHiander 
by, a thought^ of :;the publicity 
xyhich su<:h -ah aetioifl aii^htiiiTre 
ehgehdetedv Artdthdse repetro«s 
had^ incireAsed Harding's thirst 
•for reveng^'tttt LaivtOYi, whomilie 
held respor^sibld fot' his- failwre^. 
He- had Mar hed that Lati^ton was 
sergeant-major of- the regiment 
ancf h6 kneiv' that to be .adjutaiit 
again was to %ave the Whip Hand; 
Whei-acted accordingly artd won; 
and fbt' a time, 6^ we shaU- seis, 
his machinations went unpun- 
ished;'- ' ,:,J- :-;.:.^ i..-:, .alT 
Before thi -dej^arturi of -the 
regiment fr^trt- th^ iSbiilppin^S 
J^ltLkwtoW had itt4tiGed Norpaain 
Mariott^^# %ra««fef to'Hh^ ' Sev^' 

i 
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tieth. Since their fortuitous .meet- 
ing in the Orient the tw% young 
men had been the warmest 
friends. Mariott had been trans- 
ferred to company K, and his 
sleeve was now adorned by three 
bars, testimonials of true merit. 
And the wheel of fortune had 
made a lucky turn for somebody 
else as well. The illness resulting 
fr^m the shocking treatment 
which th« Man of Mystery had 
received at the hands of his 
inhuman captors had been 
thought to be incurable, but 
long and careful nursing had 
done what medical science could 
not, and the mysterious man 
had been brought back to robust 
health. He had at one time 
'dwindled to a mere skeleton and 
' • tht hght of mortality had looked 
from his dark, cavernous eyes. 
There had been death in his man- 
ner and death in his voice; but 
there had been hope in his heart. 
Haply an angel hand had minis- 
tered to his sinless soul. 
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Tbe men of the Seventieth 
kne\^ who had stood between 
them and annihilation at the Rio 
Grande, and they knew what 
suffering the valorous deed of 
the strange war correspondent 
had cost him, and it was not in 
keeping with the character of 
the gallant survivors of that 
fierce engagement not to show 
due appreciation of their pre- 
server's heroic act. So, upon 
the return to the Hunnington 
house of the Man of Mystery, 
soon after the arrival of the 
regiment, the Seventieth pre- 
sented him with a handsome 
gold medal, the exergue of 
which bore the simple yet potent 
words: ''For Saving the Seven- 
tieth.'' On the street no member 
of the regiment ever failed -to 
doff h's hat to the kindly giaht, 
and the courtesy was always 
returned with sincerity. 

As the days of spring advanced 
the picturesque httle village and 
the contiguous garrison settled 



i^Fwi3#etet^^y^'^ii^h itfc^ strife 

%he^^%^infetit^Wettt a tv^jfito^ assist 

^> Bth^i^ |)^ei€cMk)n ^i of ; feuzoii , 

Tta^fev^feoihid^ fallen wei^e soob 

tforg^tftteii ktid the ^ wheel of life 

^w^t ^rolling ? steadily ?Marig i^ 

'^^ -^^amd ^^di ^mt. --^ -p, ^ j, '- ^ • ^ ^ ^ --^ 

iiWhik^ r^^ir*g ir^om^the lowg 

i]^nd4iardiari|>aigw thrdugh^which 

^he* had J^d^ed^ €ren^ral Hammond 

.liadoredaiion^ to- visit Eawrefvce, 

titfe Ittlr leity neai^ tteigatrrson 

in th^ ?Wegt, whicfo h0 : J^ad for- 

^iiierl^ -^6mmat^ded.r He arrived 

lat hi^ d^stiflationf latfeottcev^ing 

'atid^^etft to the Windsx3t bbfel, 

v^iosi lihdiord^ Was 'of :his ae- 

qdmtmvicM .^^^ving^ diBed , t L and 

ffee^rlg^s(3ffiewhat ^tigued ifrom 

, M^j)5irr Hey the ^eiiferal. expressed 

^d^birelo be Bhotim to birrdom. 

The landibrd:^was^^ fainousiea- 

b, ^ ^1 'agpii ^^ifiy :?i3les:: rsir;w ! geiieiiil; 
W^te3thi^)?w^|)leasje.;pot®nebf 



ciiittngm$Ji?f4k^ltQr:§' • mdrM^ 

you are not the first ffO:H|n%|e 
;/jG^Bant-§i^\r^ptifttfe^tQ5dpcuf3f it. 

fttt^tid :thQ miiveiwty li^re^ ai^d 

^^bpleithe old regkn^i;ij to vi^lcf- 

xy at— ^1^ t's- seerr^oh yje, ^ ^ the; Rip 

Grande, oecupie<i tliig ropm foy 

:i5Vf^fh.a-) year.''..;;- n-/ :■].■; unT^-^ 

inquired thei^g^^neral, ^^areik^Ijf, 
^4Qubti% thftt eyep Harcfiiigf Jt^ould 
.have tbe^eh guilty J cyf auch^jdi ^tjrtj- 
xious^Iife. :-ir^ /•.:':;-3^j r:.i J-^u? 
^ ! ItThe IJio;Grande, you kr^ow^r 
j|-QpU^d the jlandiord^' -urbarfi^y . 

' 'YMiihe^ ^tayt liieUtenanj:: tplfi 
liB^-^alii abo^iit the b^|tl^<iA;ld, 1 
-^^^^v^^^i^^ral^ ^d<i>ji't yoi^jtfeifikjh^ 

ought to have been^iuad^ a'c^- 
:x^i m u $jometHi ng for ; siioh l oo n - 
,fepi<^uoi|s Jbi^avery ^Stii^^isi{^ayj5d 
4iT lea.ding tfee regihient^Vl - ^ > 

nl>*;iy^, a cOlonelror sQ'm^^ihings'' 

an^wereci the ge»^ral Liirielly, 



and the landlord iti hfs enthus- 
iasm failed to notice the pe- 
culiar emphasis whith tHe veteran 
officer placed on the * -some- 
thing." 

Yes sir, such courage ought 
to have been rewarded," rumi- 
nated the over credulous land- 
lord, who had unquestionably 
been the victim of the engaging 
invalid's falsehoods." 

''The lieutenant was quite ill 
while here, I believe," observed 
the general, casually. 

''Well, no, I shouldn't say 
that he was," returned the land- 
lord, reflecting. "He did com- 
plain once or twice^ though, 
and I wanted him to summon a 
physician, but he demurred." 

By this time they had reached 
the room set apart for "distin- 
guished visitors." 

' 'He had no medical attendance 
at all, then?" said the general, 
depositing his hat in a conven- 
ient rack, and giving a disin- 
terested yawn. 
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"No, none whatever," an- 
swered the landlord veraciously, 
not suspecting what his gueit 
was .getting at. . 

The general was silent and 
the landlord whom Harding had 
hoodwinked with his fiction retired 
to the door, where he dropped 
a parting comment. 

^4 bet you wished lots of times 
that you had such a valuable fel- 
low back at the front with you, 
didn't you?" interrogated the 
host. 

''Yes." The landlord closed 
the door with a "good-night" 
and the general added, "long 
enough to court-martial him for 
cowardice. ' 

The general was not pleased 
with the room which his host 
had referred to as "one of the 
best west of the Mississippi." 
Every article of its furniture 
seemed to suggest the character- 
istic baseness and poltroonery of 
the ms^n who had occupied it before 
him. The bare walls seemed to 
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be- insGrifee(i With thB shameful 
reeotd-^f Mniv^a %rdtheB dfficeir, 
wh^ ha<J ^ dfeo^ved th6> igoveiTnK 
ment, cheated- thfe mxihtt^ jk^ 
his services iff time ^f nie^d, 
and^ disgraced the uniform ;whi^h 
he still wore -t^ith dignity' arfdi 
honpjr. At last the cat was but 
of the bag, and the reyelatiipn 
filled^ the A^etet^aii officers ivith 
resentment for the dastard i{#ho 
had donef so mkicfe td bhght tbe^ 
lif^'of a man compared with whom 
he became the meanest reptile -^^ 
Jack Lawtonv^ - * 

* 'I -11 see that he get^ his^ 
desertSj^^v burst ov^- Glsn^rat 
Hawmond when he could ? • no 
longer restrain the bitterrvess at 
his heart* ^*Di^n me if f doriU!" 
Arrd an^orie^ kfipwing tbe^ g#n- 
erkri ' tmdemoftstfative^ nature J 
ami liearing-his ds^erttony would 
have regarded Harding's chanced 
of^ • avoiding a general i^ court- 
inartijal as'-infihitesim^lty^ shialb 

iPh^ vieteiiati prodttcM /ar pen^ 
cJl, with the intention! ofi jotting! 



given Inm, but search prQ^g^tHat 
ilmtiy^m igr d^^t^^gpf s^^ yis^|tprs 
had; noit;beenj^up|)lie,d;^Uh paper 
In^ his iquest.Joi^ $oflieih,i;ig[Pa 
whi^ch tp make notejs .t^eige^eral 
drew.:put^u^draweif;9f ^^ ;^ 
d^sk ^ which l?e^ ha4 f js^t dawn .] 
It was evident- tiiat_'lh4>4r^^^ 
hadnoti}eejius^d^fqrspm§ ^^ 
for ^he intruding hanci violated 
til e sane tuidji < of a^hernait spider^, 
which ubad taken up: its ,^bode. 

"At last!" said tb^ geji^al, 
as iher fehed..i^pj sevexal..s^e^ 
of . paper from the . b^i^p Iqf ; the 
dra^^^i;^3^^^il^i?^ laf^i^-hiSj 
faceysh^tyeddisjagppl^ 
all; :the; si^eets. ex/^p^ 
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Suddenly the general gave a loW 
exclamation and remarked, ''As I 
expected." 

The paper he held was a physi- 
cian's certificate of disabiHty, 
made out in the handwriting of 
Philip Ha^rding and signed, in the 
same handwriting: ''Anson H. 
Lamar, Physician and Surgeon, 
Lawrence, ." 

^'I never knew a Doctor Anson 
H. Lamar at Lawrence," mused 
the reader; "ahd FU wager a 
month's salary," he continued, 
"that there's never been such 
a person there." 

The general retained the incrim- 
inating document, some error 
in filling out which had probably 
been the cause of the failure of 
Harding to forward it to the 
military ^authorities. If Harding 
had never been attended by a 
physician, then who had been 
responsible for the certificates 
which attested to his physical 
unfitness for duty.^ The general 
had seen the handwriting of the 



adjutant too often to mistake it, 
and the unusual certificate dis- 
covered in the drawer had un- 
mistakeably been executed by 
Harding himself. In that case 
the adjutant was a forger, but 
the charge of forgery would be 
mild compared with the dastardly 
object which the deed had in- 
volved. 

The ^general retired to bed, 
but his sleep was troubled. He 
had made a terrible discovery 
and he had determined to act 
upon it, but a thought of the 
light which the exposition of Hard- 
ing would throw upon his old 
regiment made the veteran wince. 
He loved the Seventieth. He al- 
most regretted the well-deserved 
promotion which had severed 
him from its command. But 
the demands of justice must 
be met. The general was up 
betimes in the morning and 
surprised his voluble host before 
breakfast with a statement, 
written verbatim^ of what the 
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latter had said the preceding 
night regarding Harding. 

'*Are you prepared to swear 
to these assertions?" asked the 
general softly, as he presented 
the landlord with a paper on 
which the latter's remarks ap- 
peared. The host read and re- 
read the paper with extreme 
care before he replied a trifle 
unsteadily. 

''Why yes, general, certain- 
ly," and then, before the 
wonderino^ landlord could collect 
his wits sufficiently to mquire 
the object of the evidence se- 
cured, the general's eye was 
racing over the bill ot fare in 
the diningroom. 

A half-hour after breakfast a 
fast train was bearing General 
Hammond toward Washington. 

Thus, by the merest chance, 
the cudgel of damning evidence 
was placed in the hands of the 
authorities. 




Chapter XIY. 

IN THE DEPTHS. 

ERY soon after 
Harding reoccu- 
pied his former of- 
fice he learned of 
the warm friend- 

ship which existed 

between Jack Lawton and 
Norman Mariott, and at once 
resolved upon a final stroke 
in that direction. The opportunity 
he sought offered one morning 
at guard mounting. 

'^Sergeant Mariott/' said the 
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adjutant, angrily, upon inspect* 
ing the youth's rifle, ''your piece 
is in a filthy condition and your 
equipment is unfit even for field 
service." 

The big, innocent blue eyes 
of the young sergeant looked 
upon the complaining adjutant 
in amazement; for he was a 
model soldier and no speck 
had ever been allowed to mar 
the scrupulous cleanness of his 
accoutrements. 

''Why do you stare at me?" 
snarled . Harding, with brutal 
fierceness. 

''I am not staring at you, sir," 
answered the youth, with a chok- 
ing sensation at his throat; for 
already he had a vision of reduc- 
tion to the ranks, and he knew 
how such a misfortune would 
pain his poor old father and 
mother. 

''That's a defiberate, d— d lie," 
roared Harding, in an instant 
fury, "come out of ranks— you 
shame the guard." And with 
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this the adjutant caught the 
unresisting youth by the shoulder 
and jerked him forward upon his 
knees. 

The sergeant-major, sword in 
hand, stood on the left of the 
guard, and his feelings at this 
unprovoked action can be 
imagined. 

In an instant Norman Mariott 
had risen to his feet. 

"Lieutenant," he said, and 
his effeminate voice shook with 
emotion, "you have dared to lay 
hands on me. Never do it again!" 

Harding's dark face went livid 
with passion. 

"So you — yon defy me, do 
you? — damnation ! Sergeant-ma- 
jor! don't stand there like a 
mummy — take this insubordinate 
cur to the guard-house." 

Lawton quitted his post and 
approached the adjutant. His 
face was set and pale. 

"Take him," continued Hard- 
ing, "and crack his head with 
your sword if he utters a word," 
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There arose in Lawton's vision 
the kindly faces of the two aged 
people who had saved him from 
ruin— Norman Mariott's parents. 

^TU take him, sir, but that's 
all," responded the sergeant- 
major quietly. 

Harding regarded the sergeant- 
major maliciously, his black, 
snake-like eyes snapping. 

*'Do you mean to tell me 
you won't do my bidding, ser- 
geant-major?' 

'^'11 take this man to the 
guard house, but I'll crack no- 
body's—" 

There was the rasping sound 
of swords being drawn from scab- 
bards and the clear ring oi clashr 
ing steel, and the guard broke 
ranks and fell back. In warfare 
Harding was a coward, but in 
single combat his furious temper 
predominated. 

Fortunately for the contestants 
they were not in France. A duel 
with swords on the parade 
ground could not last long. But 
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while it lasted it was of the 
most furious and desperate char- 
acter. The weapons were not 
sharp, but their weight and the 
mad strength with which they 
were wielded made them none 
the less effective. In a moment 
a great, unsightly bruise had 
appeared across Harding's cheek, 
and a cut in Lawton's wrist 
compelled him to change his 
sword to his left hand. Then 
the guard, realizing the gravity 
of the affair, quickly closed 
around the dueHsts and disarmed 
them. It had all happened in a 
moment, but Lawton knew that 
it would take infinitely longer 
than that to settle it. The adju- 
' taiit had started to draw his 
sword first, but had the mem- 
bers of the guard seen that? 
Lawton's only plea could be 
self-defense, and if he could not 
substantiate if, he w^as doomed. 
In less than five minutes half 
the officers of the garrison were 
on the scene of the extraordinary 
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occurrence. To them the affair 
was one of the blackest mutiny, 
for they had only Harding's 
story. Poor Lawton's chevrons 
had been ripped off by the 
colonel himself, and in disgrace 
and humiliation he had been con- 
ducted to the guard-house. Nor- 
man Mariott was allowed to go 
free. The adjutant had not men- 
tioned his offense. He had only 
used him to gain his end. 

The new colonel of the Seven- 
tieth was vastly unlike the old. 
]t only required a little of 
Harding's blarneying to convice 
him that Eudora Hammond should 
not be permitted to visit Law- 
ton in confinement. So, lonely, 
wretched, with disgrace and long 
icHprisonment staring him in the, 
face, the unfortunate victim of a 
dastardly scheme became despon- 
dent and desperate. He thought 
of Hugo's ^^Les Miserables^^' 
and compared his own wretched- 
ness with that of Jean Valjeah. 
His uttQr misery of mind reared 
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the framework of a daring 
resolution, which was strength- 
ened day by day by the un- 
speakable horrors of the soHtude, 
He would escape. He would risfe 
any chance of being shot by ^ 
sentry rather than endure thfe 
terrors of his dark, foul-smelling 
cell. He had not yet been trieoTji 
but Harding's request to the com- 
manding officer had reduced the 
prisoner's rations to little more 
than bread and water, and as he 
had not yet entirely recovered 
from a severe illness contracted 
during the rigorous campaign in 
the Philippines, his stomach 
revolted at the meager quantity 
of coarse, unwholesome food 
which fear of starvation compelled 
him to eat. Verily, it was "the 
day of the dog," and a villain 
as deep-dyed as cunning pos- 
sessed the Whip Hand. 

Here was, indeed, a deplorable 
condition. A man who had figured 
conspicuously in every engage- 
ment throughout a long and trying 
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campaign in the tropics, to return 
home at the end and find himself 
the object of the most atrocious 
persecution. And the persecutor, 
who was he? A dastard of the 
most despicable type; a traitor, 
who had worked a clever ruse 
to avoid the danger incident to 
|honorable service with his com- 
mand. Is anything more unworthy 
or contemnable than treason? 
There is nothing; and he who 
cheats his country of his services 
in time of need is guilty of the 
most ignoble of acts, as he is of 
disloyalty to the flag which 
protects and gives him ''equal 
rights." 

What hurt Jack Lawton most 
was not the gaff of punishment, 
but a knowledge of the low 
character of him who had thrown 
it. For the helpless prisoner, the 
last day of a hounded existence 
seemed to be drawing near. 
The blight of misfortune had 
shriveled his heart of hope, and 
when he peered into the gloom 
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of the future he beheld only 
increased misery and horrific, 
dark prisons. Something must 
be done. How could he effect 
an escape through the mighty 
stone walls which inclosed him? 
There was only one way. The 
httle high window of his cell, 
with its strong iron grate. It 
seemed to offer small hope, but 
he decided to examine it before 
his growing weakness made 
climbing up to it impossible. 

It was growing dusk on the 
evening of the tenth day of 
his confinement when Lawton, 
with considerable difficulty, 
climbed up to the little window of 
his cell. He tried the thick bars 
of the grate, but found them 
solidly imbedded in the mortar 
and stone of the wall. He ap- 
plied all his strength to the grate, 
to no avail, and was preparing 
to drop back to the floor of his 
cell when chancing to glance 
in the direction of the road, 
which ran parallel with the 
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garrison fence a few yards dis- 
tant, he beheld the figure of a 
man standing motionless in the 
road. He was facing the guard- 
house, and in the twilight he 
appeared to be of colossal stat- 
ure. For a moment the prisoner 
regarded the gigantic figure in- 
tently, then he gave a sup- 
pressed exclamation of joy. It was 
the Man of Mystery. Lawton 
wondered why his old friend 
was standing there, apparently 
studying the plan of the guard- 
house. A minute latter the pris- 
oner caught the sound of a 
patrol falling in, as also did the 
Man of Mystery. The latter 
turned and walked leisurely down 
the road and Lawton, tired of 
his cramped position in the little 
window, scrambled down to the 
floor of his cell. The night was 
very dark and the prisoner had 
no candle. The only time he 
had seen a light during his 
confinement was when, two or 
-three times eacJi night, a sleepy 



corporal had opened his cell 
and let in a dim glow from a 
blackened lantern to see that 
'^all was well." The prisoner had 
no chair, no table; nothing but 
a grimy tick of straw which served 
as a bed. It was awful to stand 
in the intense darkness of his 
close cell and try to pass the time. 
Horrible visions rose in the pitchy 
blackness around him, and some- 
times it seemed that myriad hands 
were clutching at his throat. He 
always tried to inveigle sleep as 
soon as darkness came, the better 
to get rid of the dragging time; 
but he was often unable to coax 
the sweet oblivion until after 
midnight. To-night he did not 
fall asleep until a clock in the 
village church tower pealed out 
the hour of two. He had been 
unabe to forget his old friend 
whom he had seen loitering about 
early in the evening. He had a 
presentiment that some move was 
afoot in his favor. 

A short time before daj^break 
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there was a faint sound at Lawton's 
window. He had slept very Hghtly 
and was awake in a moment, 
but attributed the sHght noise to 
some prowHng night bird, which 
might have dashed against his 
prison. He turned over on his hard 
bag of straw and again sought 
slumber, but a repetition of the 
sound he had heard brought him 
suddenly to a sitting posture. The 
sound was as if some one had 
slapped a glove against the grate 
of his window. He listened a 
moment and heard the same noise 
again. He arose from his bunk and 
in a few seconds had drawn himself 
up into the window. Dimly out- 
lined below him in the darkness 
were the figures of two men. 
They were mere shadows in the 
night. Perhaps they were mem- 
bers of the guard. The prisoner 
decided to keep quiet and not 
arouse their suspicions. Anon the 
greater of the shadows moved an 
arm and simultaneously an object 
came in contact with the grate. 
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This produced the sound which 
had awakened the prisoner. He 
reached through the bars and 
grasped the agent of sound. It 
was an old broom, which the 
wielder had probably picked up 
near the guard-house, The w^on- 
dering prisoner loosed hold of the 
broom and it disappeared and 
the shadows below began moving 
here and there near the prison 
wall, but the watcher could not 
distinguish what they were about. 
Presently the prisoner heard a 
sound as of a box or barrel being 
placed against the wall of the 
guard-house, and an instant later 
a great, dark apparition loomed 
in front of his window. Lawton 
reached through the grate and 
a monster hand closed upon his 
with a squeeze that made him 
wince. 

''The Man of Mystery," he 
whispered, for he knew that the 
hand could belong to no other; and 
a cheerful "Yes, boy, God bless 
you," came back through the grate. 
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''Who is the other?'' said 
Lawton guardedly. 

''Norman Mariott," returned 
the Man of Mystery, and as he 
spoke he let go Lawton's hand 
and seized one of the strong iron 
bars of the grate. For a second 
the heavy bar bent and creaked, 
then it came loose from its bed 
in the mortar with a grating 
sound, which caused the prisoner 
to hold his breath with ap- 
prehension and the Man of 
Mystery and his companion 
to disappear as if swallowed 
up by the earth. Lawton sat 
very still. A dozen heart-beats 
and a sentry appeared in the 
darkness and for some little time 
looked up at the broken window 
in silence. The black night was 
friendly to Lawton. The soldier 
below could make out nothing 
wTong. Presently he turned and 
walked away. 




Chapter XV. 

THE ESCAPE AND THE TRAGEDY. 

1UST before dawn 
three shadowy 
forms, moving 
silently as so many 
phantoms, took 

shape somewhere 

near the garrison guard-house. 
They went cautiously, half-bent 
and alert. They reached the 
garrison fence, sprang nimbly 
over it, and headed toward a thick 
wood a league distant. The trio 
proceeded at a quick pace. 




''There/ is only one other 
person of my acquaintance whom 
I should have thought capable of 
wrenching away those bars as 
you did," said one of the men 
addressing the largest of the 
party, a tall, athletic man past 
middle age. 

''And who is he?" asked the 
big man, a strange smile playing 
underneath a full b^ack beard 
which he wore. 

"My father," answered the 
other sadly, for a bitter memory 
had lacerated his heart. "My 
father," the speaker continued, in 
a pensive tone, "was quite as 
large and powerful as yourself." 

"Was your father a good par- 
ent?" questioned the large man. 

'*Yes, yes, very good," said 
the other, a tinge of regret in 
his voice. 

"I fear he was not always 
so,*' commented the elder man, 
thoughtfully. 

"Not always so!" repeated the 
younger man, "what can you 
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know of my father? Is not that 
a trifle unkind of you, my good 
friend?" 

^^So it is, so it is, my lad. 
Allow me to retract that remark," 
said the tall man, speaking like 
one who has come suddenly out 
of a deep reverie. 

The party covered perhaps a 
mile in unbroken silence. 

''It is growing light in the 
east," observed the large man. 
''I would rather we had started 
earlier, for we shall hardly have 
gained the wood before the 
broken grate is discovered. 
And we may have the pleasure 
of seeing Harding this morning, 
boy," added the speaker, after 
a mo ment, as, stepping close 
to whom he addressed, he slipped 
a loaded revolver into his 
hand. 

''Don't use it unless it be in 
self-defense," admonished the 
giver gravely. 

"No," responded the other, 
and the trio advanced with quick- 
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enied pace along the deserted 
highway. 

The orange glow of the rising 
sun grew steadily redder and the 
faint gray light of dawn began 
steahng over the somnolent face 
of the earth, revealing a scene 
of tranquiHty and peace. 

Now that it is becoming light, 
the three men are to be seen 
more clearly. Two are soldiers, 
one a sergeant and one a private, 
though an unfaded piece of cloth 
on the soiled sleeve of the latter 
indicates that he, too, has recently 
worn chevrons. Both are youthful, 
tall, fair and handsome, and 
resemble each other so closely 
that one might mistake them 
for brothers. The third is a civil- 
ian, well dressed, tall, bearded 
and of Herculean mold. He has 
a mild, dark eye, penetrating and 
full of lustre, but softened and 
beautified by a kindly hght. All 
three are armed with revolvers. 

The sergeant spoke to his 
companions: 
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^^Do you think they will come 
this way when they discover what 
has happened?" 

''When they discover^ — ha! 
they have seen the demolished 
window ere this, Norman," 
laughed the tall man, a little odd- 
ly. ''Be assured that the gallant 
adjutant, with a detachment, is hot 
on our trail— but hark!" exclaimed 
the speaker, breaking off abruptly. 
They stopped at the warning, near 
a small patch of thick-set trees a 
short way from the main wood, 
^yhose shelter they sought. All 
listened intently, the tall man 
scrutinizing the immediate patch 
of wood, "I am quite sure that 
I heard a sound in there," he 
said, straining his eyes among 
the trees in an attempt to descry 
some moving object. Wouldn't 
it be a great joke on us if our 
friend Harding, having ridden the 
other way, were waiting here to 
intercept us?" The face of his 
companions showed a little wist- 
fulness at the question, but they 
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did not answer, and the party again 
hurried toward the wood. Twenty 
paces farther on the three halted 
as ol one accord. The loud 
neighing of a horse had come 
with startling distinctness from 
the little patch ot wood which 
they were passing. 

' at is as I suspected/' remarked 
the tall man quietly; '^they are 
in there securing their horses. 
The sentry must have discovered 
the broken grate soon after your 
escape. I trust they are not a 
large party." 

"But they are not up with 
us yet— let's hasten," suggested 
the sergeant. 

''No, let us go very deliber- 
ately," protested the other 
soldier, '4 shall be as pleased to 
see Philip Harding this morning 
as if he were a friend." 

Some of the blood had receded 
from the fresh, boyish lips of the 
speaker and there was a note of 
defiance in his voice that no one 
bad ever heard there before, 
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' ''Wisdom, wisdom, my boy; 
we are not the aggressors," said' 
the tall man, and he grasped 
the private's white hand in his 
own and hurried forward. But 
ere they had got beyond the small 
piece of wood they paused again, 
for they had heard the sound of 
voices. Again they listened. The 
voices issued from the little wood , 
and were approaching, their 
owners seemingly much excited. 

"Down!" whispered the tall 
man, and the three fell in the 
tall grass by the roadside and 
listened, as it were, to the reading 
of their death w^arrant. 

"Show the dogs no quarter;" 
said a voice which they instantly 
recognized as that of Harding, 
''and that d — d civilian camp- 
follower, I want to deal with 
him myself. He's responsible for 
all of this." 

The three lying in the grass 
looked to their w^eapons. It 
semed that they were destined 
to b^ shot do>^n like animals. 



*'If they continued on after 
we first saw them," continued 
Harding, ''we must be getting 
near them. Quiet, now, and fire 
together when I give the com- 
mand." 

''But aren't you going to try 
to capture them first, Heutenant?" 
asked an anxious voice. 

"Damnation!" ejaculated Hard- 
^"g> '-you can't capture such 
men as they. Fire when I tell 
you, and no more d — d impu* 
dence." 

As the searching party drew 
near the three concealed in the 
grass, the tall man spoke to the 
private: 

"Boy," he said, "7'J better 
fell yott somethings for there 
may be some unusual fun here 
in a moment, and after that we 
may not meet again for a long, 
longtime. Boy, I — lam your — " 

"For God's sake," interrupted 
the sergeant, "be still or they'll 
riddle us with a volley." 

The tall man said no rnore, 
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and the^young soldier to whom 
he had been speaking wondered 
what manner of a secret he had 
been about to disclose. 

It seemed that an invisible 
hand directed the adjutant's party 
to the place of concealment 
of those pursued. A moment 
more and the detachment of 
searchers, seven in number, 
arrived at the roadside where 
the fugitives lay hidden. 

'^Strange," observed Harding, 
'Hhat the game is not in sight." 
There was something in his 
voice that was blood-chilling. 
He spoke like the gloating mur- 
derer who raises his dagger 
above a shrinking victim. 

'4 would give a thousand dol- 
lars rather than lose them," said 
Harding eagerly. 

''Then, sir, I claim the 
reward!" said a deep voice at 
Harding's elbow, and turning, 
he found himself facing a tall, 
dark man of sinister aspect 

* 'Damnation!" mumbled the 



adjutant, '^the Man of Mystery." 
He stood as one entranced, 
staring at the great man before 
him, heedless of the presence of 
the two other fugitives, who had 
risen behind the Man of Mystery. 
Haply Harding was thinking 
of a time when the man he 
beheld had pitched him bodily 
out of the village railway station. 

To Harding there was a sug- 
gestion of the uncanny about 
the sudden apparition, but it 
did not dismay him for long. 
In a moment he sprang backward , 
shouting commands to his men. 

''Fire! fire!" he cried, from 
the rear of his squad, ''down 
with them!" 

Quick as a flash the three 
desperate men presented as many 
revolvers. 

"Comrades," rang the voice 
of Lawton, and his hand raised 
in warning checked the adju- 
tant's men. "Comrades, I know 
you all and you know me. You 
know that I am a poor, miserable^ 
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God-forsaken man, oppressed and 
persecuted by the man who would 
have you shoot me and my 
companions. We are desperate 
men, comrades, and will fight 
for our lives. Attempt to harm 
us and some of you shall die. 
We have reached the last ditch." 

The men whom Lawton ad- 
dressed were only poor, subor^^ 
dinate mortals, acting under the 
orders of him whom they 
had been taught to obey. Dis- 
obedience meant conviction by 
court-martial, long imprisonment 
and disgrace. Many times before 
they had taken the lives of those 
opposed to lawful authority. 
They could only do as they had 
done in time past — close their 
eyes and shoot at the word of 
command. 

''Fire! d— n you, fire!" roared 
Harding in a rage, ''shoot that 
lying dog down!" 

The adjutant's men leveled 
their rifles and the fugitives, in 
who3e ey^s gleaqied look^ like 
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unto those in the orbs of hunted 
animals at bay, raised their 
revolvers. 

But there was a startling 
interruption. 

^'Hold!" came a voice. '^Fire 
at your peril!" 

It was a familiar voice. Every 
one present had heard it many 
times above the tumult of hard- 
fought battles. It was the voice 
of General Hammond; and he 
had thundered up on a panting, 
foam-flecked horse, in the very 
nick of time. His grand old 
face was alight with a look of 
the victory that comes of real 
fighting. 

'^Men of the Seventieth," and 
there was a ring of deep feeling 
in the veteran's tone^ '^face 
about and seize the dastard who 
commands you. These men — 
this man," indicating the Man 
of Mystery, ''has bled for the 
Seventieth. From wound and 
sickness he has buffered untold 
agonies that you might live— 



live to take the life of hint who 
saved yoii!''^ 

The men comprehended. They 
had suspected Harding before. 
There was a sudden movement 
of the soldiers and a * 'Damna- 
tion!" from the adjutant as his 
sword was wTested fron his hand. 

'ThiHp Harding," said the 
general, '4 know all the secrets 
of your miserable Hfe, and they 
have been put to good use 
as evidence. You have parted 
from your sword forever, and 
you are fated to know only the 
narrow cell that your iniquity 
planned for another." 

' 'By God!" screamed Harding, 
in a frenzy of desperation, as 
the awful truth flashed upon him, 
"there's still a way to win." 

He was a powerful man, crazed 
by the madness of fear. In an 
instant he had torn away from 
his captors and w^hipped out a 
pistol. "Revenge!" he cried, 
''his life shall pay!" 

There was no time; it was 



almost instantaneous. The mad- 
man's weapon was aimed at 
Lawton's heart. There was a 
bright flash and a sharp report, 
but even as the missile sped on 
its mission of death, something 
had come between it and its 
intended victim. That something 
was the Man of Mystery! 




CONCLUSION. 



Though Philip Harding's cow- 
ardly shot had not found its 
mark, yet it had not gone astray. 
But the tragedy was not yet at 
an end. 

No sooner had the distracted 
assassin pressed the trigger of 
his pistol than he dashed the 
smoking weapon at the soldiers 
whom he had led and sprang 
away into the wood. 

''Halt! Philip Harding, in the 
name of justice, halt il you value 
your life," called General Ham- 
mond, drawing a revolver apd 
spurring his horse after the fu- 
gitive. 

The trees were thick-set and 
made pursuit for a horsenian 
dangerous. The soldiers followed 
at the heels of the general's 
horse. Harding heeded not the 
repeated demand to halt, but 
kept on at a mad pace. The 
trees were beginning to hide 
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his retreating figure. There was 
justice behind; he would risk 
anything to avoid it, 

''So he will not halt. Fire, 
then, men; fire on him in the 
name of equity and right!" com- 
manded General Hammond, and 
a ragged little volley of rifle 
shots awakened the echoes of 

the wood. J r ii. 

The whirlwind speed ot the 
escaping figure suddenly slack- 
ened and a wild cry of pain re- 
verberated through the wood. 
A moment Harding struggled on, 
his head hanging low upon his 
breast and his body swaying 
from side to side; then he sud- 
denly plunged foward upon his 
face and moved not a muscle. 
Retribution had overtaken a 
sinful soul. As he had lived 
a wicked life, he died a disgrace- 
ful death, shot in the back 
by his own comrades, whom he 
would have made to take in- 
nocent lives. 

The soldiers went to bring 



the lifeless body of Harding 
from the wood, and General 
Hammond quickly returned to 
the roadside, where a heart- 
rending scene was presented. 
To save the life of Jack Lawton 
the Man of Mystery had himself 
intercepted the maniac's bullet. 
As the general approached and 
dismounted Lawton and Nor- 
man Mariott, with tear-dimmed 
eyes, were bending over the 
prostrate form of the fallen 
hero. It needed only a glance 
at the bared wound in his breast 
to see that it was mortal. The 
shock had deprived him of ut- 
terance but he revived a little 
now and his natural voice, soft 
and musical, came back. 

''I am glad, my boy, that I 
am able to speak to you again," 
he said in his same quiet way, 
addressing Lawton. *'A little 
while ago I was about to tell you 
something, when the approach 
of our pursuers interrupted me. 
''Jack," he said, and the calm 



voice became a trifle unsteady, 
'^Jacky may God forgive me ^ — 
I am yotir own father^' 

'^My father! My father!'^ echoed 
the youth wildly, starting forward 
and peering into the tired, glazing 
eyes of the speaker. ''Oh! no, 
no, no, you cannot be my 
father— my dear father — you are 
the Man of Mystery." 

Slowly the dying man raised 
a great hand— once strong, but 
now nerveless and weak — to his 
face, a false beard was brushed ' 
aside and Jack Lawton looked 
upon the face of Robert Lawton — 
his father. 

^'Father! Father!"cried the 
youth. ''Oh, God! this is awful," 
and bending close to his stric- . 
ken parent, the son kissed the 
paling lips and wept out the 
bitterness of his life. 

* 'My boy," said the father, 
^'I could not bear the thought 
of your going alone out into 
the cold world, so I followed 
you. This beard has been the 
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ftiask of your father's shame.- I 
could never have faced you 
aft€ir spurning you with curses 
from your boyhood's home. God 
knows that I, as well as you, 
have suffered. Jack, will you, 
can you forgive your dying 
dad?'^ 

/'Oh! Oh! my noble, father,'' 
sobbed the youth; ''would that 
I could do more. You have 
given your life for me, but 
why should I live? There is 
nothing left in life for me—let 
me die and be with my father." 

''Live, my son, live. There 
is riiuch in Hfe for you. I leave 
you plenty — your old home with 
its broad acres, and--andr— " 
His eyes turned iaway as if 
searching for some one. He 
saw General Hammond, moist- 
eyed y kneeling by his side The 
general.held his friend^s bloodl^§s 
' hand clo^e, 

^'General,'' faltered the sink- 
ing man, his voice growin^g 
weaky "there is-*-is one thing — 
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to separate them would be cruel, 
general—" 

He broke off and gasped to 
regain his breath. 

''Yes, yes, my gallant man," 
answered the veteran officer," 
they shall not be separated; 
for it was his father — God bless 
you— his father that saved the 
Seventieth, and there is a com- 
mission for distinguished gallan- 
try awaiting your faithful son," 

The lips of the sinking man 
moved, but there was no sound. 
His voice had left him, but 
there showed in his fading, dark 
eyes a look of gratefulness 
unspeakable. It was as if an inner 
agent of his soul had pronounced 
a last amen of thanks. 

Gently the mourners held his 
great hands as the heavy Hds 
closed forever over the sightless 
eyes of the Man of Mystery. 

After his spirit had flown the 
watchers remained kneeling by 
his side, their heads bowed down 
^s if in prayer, and, like some 
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sorrowing angel, a dulcet-vbiced 
bird came from the adjacent 
wood, and perching near the 
scene of death, caroled a low, 
sweet requiem for the departed 
soul. 



THE END 
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cotton cloth, raw sugar, flour, beans, bean cakes, 
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JAPAN SOLE AGENTS FOR Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
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Wholesale and Retail. 

Importers from Europe and America. 
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The favM of the Atteatioil 

OF THE 

Ladies of Manila : 

Is Invited to the fact that there 
has just been opened up at 

104 CALLE ECHAGUE, QUIAPO 
MANILA 

A Fully Stocked, Newly 

Painted, Thoroughly Clean, 

Cosy and Accessible 

GROCERY, CONDUCTED BY 
AN AMERICAN 

Who has much experience in 

catering to the wants of ladies 

of the Phiiippineisv 

THE CALIFORNIA GROCERY Co. 

104 Calle Echague. 

James Craig Tow, 
The Californian. 

Chairs for Ladies While they wait. 
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